NEW LIFE 


Except we be born of water and of the Spirit we cannot enter the kingdom of God 
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More things are 
wrought by prayer... 


THE BELLAMyYS are good members of 
our church now, but they were hard to 
get. Our pastor usually has me relate 
the experience to our lay evangelism 
teams before they set out on a campaign. 

My wife and I made up one of the 
teams on a previous campaign. There 
was no one with whom we could leave 
our daughter and since it was early in 
the evening we took her along on a visit. 

We spent more than an hour in that 
home. The Bellamy family didn’t belong 
to any church and weren’t particularly 
interested. We used every argument we 
knew but seemed to get nowhere. How- 
ever, we managed to secure an invita- 
tion to return the following evening. 

“What was wrong with our tech- 
nique?” we asked ourselves as we drove 
away. Our visitation record, up until 
now, indicated we were successful 
visitors. 

It was bedtime for the little one when 
we got home. As she was getting ready 
she asked, “Mummy, what were you 
and daddy talking to the people about?” 
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Explaining lay evangelism to a thi} 
year-old isn’t easy. Finally my %! 
said, “We were talking to the perl 
about Jesus.” i 

The answer satisfied her, but du | 
her prayers there was a long perio) 
silence. Her lips moved but we coul!’ 
hear what she said. 

When we asked, she replied sit 
“I was talking to Jesus about 
people.” 

We went downstairs to think : 
over. We thought we were pretty 
pable lay evangelists, but our daug™ 
reminded us there were other resou » 
in addition to our own. Too often i 
had talked to the people about ia 

i 
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Too seldom we talked to Jesus allt 
the people. 

We remembered it that night ( 
went to bed confident of the outcom) 
our next meeting with the Bellamys| 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEW! 


Stassen re-elected president 

Harold E. Stassen, former governor 
of Minnesota, will head the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
for a second four-year term. He was 
re-elected at the meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, July 23-27. 

For delegates Mr. Stassen had a 
word of warning. Competition between 
the economic systems and ideologies of 
the U.S. and Russia, he said, makes the 
task of Sunday schools and teachers 
“of prime importance to the future di- 
rection of our countries.” If a victory 
“for our way of life is to come to pass, 
the moral foundation of the peoples of 
this North American continent” must 
be looked to. 

He was quick to add that the struggle 
cannot be settled by war. “For is it not 
clear that wars only decide a bid for 
power by force and never decide the 
basic ideas and philosophies of men?” 

Forty denominations, 34 state coun- 
cils, six provincial councils, and more 
than 500 city and county councils par- 
ticipated in the convention. Over 4,000 
people attended. 

The 300 Lutherans at the convention 
met, July 24-26, for discussion of the 
Christian Growth Series of church 
school literature, leadership improve- 
ment, buildings and equipment, and en- 
listment programs. This was the first 
time that so many Lutherans of differ- 
ent bodies had jointly discussed re- 
ligious education. 


Either/or 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark told 
the convention that the world must 
make religion the foundation of life, or 
civilization “will disappear in a series 
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of atomic explosions.” 

“Never has the matter been reduid 
to such terrifying simplicity,” he sil 
“It is a choice between God and Mai- 


Harold E. Stassen 


mon. To put it in the language of ar 
day, we must accept and practice = 
teachings of the Nazarene—or else. | 


Missouri Synod and the NLC 

Before the Missouri Synod met 1 
Chicago, July 20-27, radio preacil? 
Walter A. Maier announced that ? 
would advocate the body’s joining °? 
National Lutheran Council and the L + 
theran World Federation. 

At the convention itself a pul? 
committee hearing on the matter v3 
conducted. Large crowds came and @: 
plauded those in favor of co-operati . 
Men like army chaplain Charles Ms 
tin Poch pled that concerted efft 
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ong Lutherans is now necéssary. 

ut the outcome was the same as 
‘al. According to the New York 
ves, “the Synod decided that there 
u no urgeney demanding final action 
9 the question of joining the National 
) cheran Council.” 


'sident Behnken explains 

' President John William Behnken ex- 
‘ined the position of isolation. He 
/d that committees appointed to study 
> question thought that the Synod 
sould join “in such matters as do not 
ivolve a violation of conscience nor a 
cnial of truth.” 

‘But, he added, the investigators felt 
‘at only a few projects exist in which 
‘2 Synod could co-operate fully with 
‘e Council and that “there are a great 
imber of aims and objectives in which 
could not participate without viola- 
‘on of scriptural principles.” 


sure as death 
‘Much significance was attached by 
‘10se in favor of Council membership 
-» one section of a resolution passed 

most unanimously. It stated that the 

ynod offered “in agreement with its 
‘rinciples, its full co-operation and sup- 
ort of all groups and churches at home 
nd abroad confessing the Lutheran 
aith,” and declared its willingness to 
exert its influence to the fullest pos- 
ible extent to uphold and strengthen 
ll true Lutheran elements.” 
_ Said one spokesman: “The resolution 
vas so much better than we had hoped 
‘or that we are very happy about it. 
Missouri membership in the Council is 
4s sure as death and taxes. It’s just a 
juestion of time.” 

A committee of five members will 
continue study of the matter. Its find- 
ings will be submitted to all pastors and 
congregations in 1950. 
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Campaign for students 

A drive to increase parochial school 
enrollment was begun. Goal is to enroll ° 
50 per cent of the total number of Mis- 
souri Synod members of school age 
within three years. 

In 1945 about 80,000 children, or 27 
per cent of the body’s school children, 
attended church schools. Previous high 
was 40 per cent in 1927. The decline 
from that figure is attributed to the 
depression years. 

Also approved by the convention was 
a new senior college for theological 
students to be established in the Mid- 
west. Up to $1,500,000 was provided. 
Another $1,492,962 was voted for new 
construction at 12 Missouri-operated 
schools. Teachers’ salaries were raised. 


Clergyman confesses 

Criticism of Dutch action in Indonesia 
began the meeting of the World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth in Oslo, 
Norway, July 22-31. In his opening ad- 
dress Dr. W. A. Visser t’Hooft, Nether- 
lands pastor and general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, con- 
fessed “how deeply I feel the burden 
of guilt resting on my own country for 
the terrible events taking place at the 
very time when we meet together.” 

Young people from the Netherlands 
and Indonesia later held joint prayer 
services. 

In the U.S., Christian Century had 
more to say. It snapped: “When the 
Dutch army was ordered to move 
against the Indonesian republicans on 
July 21, Dr. Hubertus Van Mook, act- 
ing governor general, called it ‘police 
action.’ The use of that term, how- 
ever, can have fooled no one, least of 
all the Dutch... . This war... 
quickly become one of the most horrible 
slaughters in all the black history of 
Western imperialism.” 


may - 


Lutherans lead 

Lutherans played a leading role in 
the Oslo Conference. Among the main 
speakers were Bishop Eivind Berggrav 
of Norway and Pastor Martin Nie- 
moller of Germany. Dr. Morris Wee, 
director of the National Lutheran 
Council Student Service Commission, 
was one of the discussion leaders, and 
the Rev. Carl E. Lund-Quist, director 
of the NLC Division of Public Rela- 
tions, was a press representative. 

Most of the business was conducted 
in 33 discussion groups, each of which 
was composed of more than 30 young 
people. As many as 26 different na- 
tions were represented in one group. 

The nine discussion subjects were: 
Freedom and order; the Christian and 
his secular environment; world order; 
man and his inventions; the Christian 
family; how to make the local parish 
ecumenical; the Christian faces the sit- 
uation of the Jew; the church faces the 
world; and education in the modern 
world. 


New Lutheran magazine 

Soon to go to press is the Lutheran 
World Review, quarterly magazine 
launched by the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. Contents will feature theo- 
logical and practical articles from the 
Lutheran viewpoint. 

‘Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, executive sec- 
retary of the Federation, will supervise 
publication. Assisting him will be H. 
Torrey Walker, manager of the United 
Lutheran Publication House; Bishop 
Eivind Berggrav, primate of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church; and a Ger- 
man Lutheran still to be named. 


Eye-witness reports 

Lutherans in America will hear first- 
hand accounts of the Lutheran World 
Federation meeting at a series of 50 
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WORKING FOR INTERNATIONAL Luthea 
understanding are Dr. Peng Fu (left), presicit 
of the Lutheran church in China, and Dr. Dal 
Nelson, relief director in China for the An- 
ican Section of the Lutheran World Federati. 
Together they are visiting all Scandinavian © 
sion boards to foster closer understanding 
tween the boards and the church in China. 


seminars in October and Novemk) 
The widely scattered meetings will lt 
one day each. ' 

Subjects of the speakers will 
“From a Balcony Chair at Lund,” “| 
Lutheran Church Confessing the Tr 1 
in a Confused World,” and “| 
Church’s Mission in a Devastated «1 
Troubled World.” 


“ss 


Missionaries in China are safe 

Widespread concern over Luthe 2 
missionaries in China was caused = 
cently by newspaper headlines. €e 
New York paper announced with a a 
column streamer that the “U.S. mi 
plans to evacuate all Americans) a 
China, Korea.” 

Dr; Paul P. Anspach, secretary wh 
the Board of Foreign Missions, quic 
reassured that there is no cause 
distress and that the governmental p! 
are merely routine. 

“The U.S. navy maintains ships 
Marines at Tsingtao, the main sta 
of our United Lutheran mission 
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hina,” he said. “No intimation has 
j2en given that these forces will be 
“ithdrawn. Navy dependents—wives 
ad children of officers and men—are 


vansport calling at that port.” 


e flies to church 
'When the Rev. Norval G. Hegland 
vas installed in his new parish in South 
Yakota recently it was not just an or- 
inary installation. Mr. Hegland is pas- 
or to five congregations, some more 
aan 100 miles apart, and many more 
reaching places. Covering an area of 
|,000 square miles in a remote region, 
_ is is the first air parish in western U.S. 
_ After the installation a caravan of 
ars drove five miles to the Lemmon, 
». D., airport for dedication of the air- 


\ 

READY TO RETIRE as head of Roanoke College, 
‘Dr. Charles J. Smith has suggested to the board 
‘of trustees that a committee “canvass the field" 
for @ successor. “| have always believed," he 
‘said, "that when an executive attains the age of 
165 years he should give his employers an op- 
‘Portunity to replace him with a younger and 
‘More aggressive man.’ Dr. Smith has served as 
President of the Virginia school for 27 years. 
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_ ill proceeding to Tsingtao on each . 


plane. The Piper super cruiser is the 
gift of the state Young People’s Luther 
League of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

Mr. Hegland will also have two trail- 
ers to aid in his work. Both de luxe 
models, one will be used as living quar- 
ters for his family, while the other, a 
smaller one, will serve as his study and 
counseling room. The trailers will be 
shifted from place to place as the Heg- 
lands move around their parish. 


Parochial school issue 

After smoldering for almost a week, 
the question of whether public funds 
should go for the support of parochial 
schools erupted violently. Delegates to 
the Cincinnati meeting of the National 
Educational Association debated the 
issue for two hours and finally ended 
with a proposal that a test case be 
brought before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Previously Archbishop John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, presiding officer of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, 
had suggested that the NEA and the 
NCEA appoint a joint committee to 
ease tension. He “suggested quite 
frankly that the NEA take a concilia- 
tory approach to the highly controver- 
sial question concerning the use of pub- 
lic funds in aid of non-public school 
children.” 

Reply of the chairman of the NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education was: “Neither 
the NEA nor any other group could set 
aside the laws and constitutions of the 
states or of the nation. Either it is in 
accordance with those laws and con- 
stitutions to use public funds for sec- 
tarian religious teaching and operations 
of parochial schools, or it is not.” 

Quick to-answer that it is legal has 
been America, Catholic magazine. It 
points out that “public funds are actu- 
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ally being allocated, in no less than 350 
instances, to American parochial schools 
today.” 


Catholic argument 

Spark igniting the explosion on the 
convention floor was a report on the 
situation in North College Hill, Ohio. 
There a Catholic-dominated school 
board had leased the St. Margaret Mary 
parochial school and put it into the pub- 
lic school system. The board paid rent 
to the church and retained nuns as staff 
members. 

The local superintendent explained 
that basically nothing was changed 
when the city took over the Catholic 
school. Only Catholic children attended. 
Religious instruction continued. 

At this point the Rev. William Mc- 
Manus, assistant director of the educa- 
tion department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, interjected 
that St. Margaret Mary School ceased 
to be a parochial school as soon as the 
board of education took it over. The 
question in North College Hill, he 


added, was simply one of “renting the- 


buildings and employing the nuns as 
teachers.” 


Keep out ; 

President Truman pled. Secretary of 
State Marshall issued an urgent appeal. 
Newspapers printed editorials. Po- 
litical, civic, labor, and religious groups 
hammered away at Congress to admit 
400,000 European displaced persons still 
deprived of their homes by fear of re- 
ligious or political persecution. But 
nothing would budge Congress from 
what the St. Louis Post Dispatch called 
“a smug insularity and a down-the- 
nose refusal.” 

Secretary of State Marshall and Sec- 
retary of War Patterson were concerned 
primarily because the DP’s were cost- 
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ing American taxpayers $182, 
annually and were a continual 

of friction with Russia. Population 
perts were interested because the 1 
ulation of the U.S. was not growing f@ 
enough in relation to that of other 

But church leaders were more ¢ 
cerned with America’s moral pos 
“The fate of the displaced persons 
heavily on the Christian conscie 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen 
secretary of the Federal Counci 
Churches, summarized. 

Still Congress’s ear was deaf. 
Representative Ed Gossett: If “the 
eral Council of Churches and other 
ligious groups” succeed in getting 
bill passed “they will simply add & 
long list of crimes that have been ¢ 
mitted in the name of the church 
of religion.” 

Evidently enough of his colleag 
agreed with him to keep the bill f 
the floor of Congress. 


Pagans in key posts 
Editor Roy L. Smith of The Christ# 
Advocate, Methodist weekly, sat on 
edge of his chair. He listened inten 
as the speaker warned that anti-Cham 
tian forces had become so strong 
Europe that “the Christian tradition 
longer dominated the European see 
When he got back to his office he 
cided to investigate. He chose Brita 
for particular study; it had come @ 
regarded by many as a moral le 
among European nations. 
His findings were not 
“A series of key posts .. . is oce 
by avowed agnostics. Among th 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, the secretary of 
Foreign Office; Mr. Emanuel Shiny 
the Fue] Minister currently in commay 
of British mining; and Mr. Geor is 
Oliver, under-secretary of the Ho 
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they may have God's grace fo their reward. 
ey 


Gee. Lord Citrine, one of the most 
Guential Isbor leaders is of the same 


Such leaders, Editor Smith con- 
leulties British churches were hav- 
im reconstructing their bombed-out 
aeiines. “According to the scale of 
lerities fixed by the government in 
Mating building materials the 
. ee 


se Wiens, and vicarages—was dam- 
ed er rendered useless, and there can 
Ro rebuilding of any of these proper- 
s (with the possible exception of 
arages) until all theaters and mov- 
¥ picture houses have been restored.” 
De. Smith's dark-colored glasses be- 
B even more clouded when he be- 
_Wiewing Russia, Italy, France, 
a. “When all the facts have been 
baught together, they combine to de- 
le one of the major crises in all the 
tory of Christianity.” 
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as prey— 
eS tO} FOR DELEGATES TO THE LUND ASSEMBLY OF THE LUTHERAN WORLD 


may have the sirength, courage, and patience meeded to bring te geod effect the high 


= prey— x = 
a I017) FOR ALL WHO WORK FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING AMONG THE RACES 
ll may see in each a person for whem Christ died_ 


as prey— 
=. 1-24) FOR ALL WHO ARE SUFFERING FOR THHIR FAITHFULNESS TO CONVICTION 


ss prey— 
Ho 2431) FOR ALL WHO TRY HONESTLY TO IMPROVE THE LOT OF LABOR 
= may give effert and receive reward which are both just and generous. 


This is America 

Manners and morals in the U.S. and 
Canada as reported in the press: 

{{ Leoking fer a “good, honest Chris- 
tian lawyer” is Mrs. Frieda Overton, 
Lutheran woman of Rapid City, S. D. 
She wants to fight the use of public 
schoal texthooks which teach that “the 
world is millions of years old and that 
life en earth started as a small cell.” 

Recently she handed the local school 
beard a petition, bearing 500 signatures, 
which charged that science books in use 
disagreed with the Bible. But the board 
voted to continue teaching evolution. 

This action has aroused her because 
her son, Alton, 14 is to start high school 
this fall. She fears “they will make’an 
atheist of him.” 

f Average minister of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada receives only 
$1521 annually as compared with 
$3,180 for clergymen of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. Salary of 
Baptist pastors in New York State is 
reported at $1,701.96 per year. 
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The baton is raised 

TovarisH DruitTrov, sub-dictator for 
Moscow over Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Albania, is busy forging a federation of 
the Soviet-pressed countries and the 
full-fledged satellites of Eastern Europe. 
He calls his plan to unify the eight 
states he has in mind—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Albania, and the 
Greece he hopes to coerce—“the music 
of the future.” 

The chances are not bright for a 
symphonic poem as the outcome. Hun- 
gary is disposed to play her notes sour, 
while Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
indisposed to play, having already asked 
for parts in the concerto of the proposed 
Western Federation. The interesting 
thing about Dimitrov’s project is that 
he justifies it on the grounds that “Your 
Truman wants to play the role of Hit- 
ler.” As a matter of fact, Dimitrov has 
been busy with his plans for a long 
time. If, however, Russia is favorable 
to an Eastern Europe Federation with 
a Red complexion, she could hardly 
oppose consistently a Western Europe 
Federation, after refusing an invitation 
to have a major role in it. 


Weapon of peace 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION is nearly at a 
standstill in the Union of South Africa 
by reason of a steel shortage. The con- 
dition is caused by the fact that the 
Union produces only half of its normal 
requirements, and that at present it is 
impossible to procure supplies from 
Britain (because of internal industrial 
shortages), or from the U.S., in which 
a former strained market has been fur- 
ther hampered by the stoppage of U.S. 
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coal production and the fear that stitial Bm 
might make that worse. i: 
Quite a different story comes fra = 
India, whose iron and steel indust ¥ 
has become practically self-sufficie, = 
and has even entered the export - % z 
Perhaps, if the Union of South Afri = 
could ease the disabilities she has place! © 
on the Hindu population within her te. _ 
ritories, her steel shortage probla * 
might be lightened and peace be tr ~ 
stored between the two countries. _ - 


New university 


CEYLON IS DISPLAYING educational ef 
terprise by the inauguration of a ne 
university. Ten years will be need| = 
for its completion and 35,000,000 rupe: = 
(about $10,500,000). Located four mils * ‘= 
outside Kandy, the last capital of a): 
Sinhalese Kingdom, the buildings 
planned to combine the best feature 
the ancient native and modern weste 
architecture. The modern note may © * 
a compliment to Lord Mountbatten w= 
was highly regarded when his Souti 
east Asia Command was quarter) 
there during the war. 

The university offers a surprising ’ 
attractive invitation to prospective st ~ 
dents. By the action of the State Cou 
cil, adopted in 1945, no tuition fees W 
be charged to anyone for any class! 
The education offered covers a bro _ 
field, from kindergarten through t ~ 
university’s most advanced courses. 
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Children adopt city 

CutprEN of Denver's schools ha — 
“adopted” France’s devastated ci 
Brest. Under the guidance of “Ame ~ 
ican Aid to France, Inc.,” and with t 
active aid of the local service clubs, © 
children have emptied their “pigg: 
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| aks” into’a common fund, and busied 
-imselves collecting money from the 
¢1lt population of the city, to build a 
‘uth and rehabilitation center for the 
‘Idren of Brest. 
4 personal note has been injected 
o the enterprise by a growing ex- 
ange of letters, snapshots and gifts 
ween individual pupils of the French 
1 American city schools. 


spitality 

3RITISH FAMILIES, with all their food 
i other restrictions, are preparing a 
(nonstration of good will that de- 
ves the highest commendation. Un- 
a the auspices of a reception com- 
ttee for “Young People from Oc- 
(oied Countries,” an organization rec- 
ized but not financed by Britain’s 
»vernment, hundreds of children from 
)r-stricken areas of Europe will be 
hought over and distributed as guests 
_ * British families this summer. Volun- 
ly public gifts will ‘finance the chil- 
(en’s stay; first, for a month in a 
farantine camp to guard against the 
ead of any disease, and then, for the 
ist of the summer in private homes. 


2 world’s biggest bank 
OUGH ALL the world is looking to- 
‘y to the United States of America 
1* money, Moscow is boasting that 
faas “the biggest bank in the world.” 
is is the State Bank of the Soviet 
tion, Soviet-controlled, which han- 
“© s nearly 3,000,000 accounts. 
_ Another enormous bank is the Misr 
?nk of Egypt, an all-Egyptian organ- 
i tion, founded in 1920. This bank has 
‘itributed greatly to national develop- 
ent by encouraging industrial enter- 
ses. Since the Koran places a re- 
ious ban on the payment of interest, 
_* ge numbers of Moslems deposit their 

Oney there merely for safe-keeping. 
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That provides cheap money to bank au- 
thorities, which has been used to 
Egypt’s advantage. This in turn has 
developed the nationalist spirit of 
‘Heypt for the Egyptians.” 

There is an unanswered question. 
How do the bank authorities get around 
the interest ban in their dealings? 


Vacations 3 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA is being tagged as a 
“vacation land” of a special sort. Ar- 
rangements have been made for about 
1,000 children of American occupation 
soldiers in Germany to spend their sum- 
mer there. British trades unions and 
co-operative societies have leased out- 
right some of the best-known Czech 
resorts for the outings of their mem- 
bers. Their example has likewise been 
followed by French railroad employees, 
Soviet journalists and an association of 
Belgian artists. 


Count your blessings 

BLESSINGS OFFERED to American work- 
ers by eloquent Communists and fel- 
low travelers are quite arresting when 
interpreted in terms of the “advantages” 
the Russian worker enjoys at home. 

For a week’s pay he can supply his 
family with 22 loaves of bread; or 7.55 
quarts of milk; or 16.9 pounds of sugar; 
or a third of a pair of shoes; or a seventh 
of a suit of clothes. That is, he could 
get any one of these items, if he could 
get the full amount at the government 
stores at the rationed prices. 

Unfortunately he can get only 40 per 
cent there; the other 60 per cent he 
must get in the open market where the 
prices are usually four times as great. 
All this he has to do under a living 
standard which is at present 50 per cent 
lower than the prewar standard, and 


that was already subnormal. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


WASHINGTON IN August is the city of 
lost causes. When Congressmen pack 
their bags and head for home, those who 
have been pushing specific legislation 
sit down and take inventory. This year 
the red side of the ledger is weighted 
with bills that didn’t pass. 

One cause which church people must 
not permit to be lost is that of the thou- 
sands of displaced persons in Europe 
who seek resettlement in democratic 
countries. To these people crowded into 
DP camps, spending their days in en- 
forced idleness, not daring to return to 
Communist-dominated lands but hop- 
ing to find a new homeland, the news 
that Congress did not pass the Stratton 
bill will come as a crushing blow. But 
if the churches of America will throw 
their weight into the marshalling of 
public opinion, the temporary setback 
need not be final. 


THE STRATTON BILL provides for the 
admission of 100,000 displaced persons 
a year for the next four years. Strongly 
endorsed by President Truman and 
Secretary of State Marshall, it seemed 
that the bill had a good chance of pas- 
sage. Public hearings were held, but no 
action was taken, not even in the sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Why? The basic reason seems 
to be that the Congressmen are not sure 
the people back home want it. 

The hopeful element in the situation 
is that Congress meets again in January 
and that it will still be the 80th Con- 
gress. When Congress reconvenes, the 
status of any bill will be the same as it 
was on the last day of the first session. 
One of the first acts of the subcommit- 
tee on immigration will probably be to 
vote on the Stratton bill. A favorable 
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- are convinced the people want it. 


WANTED: PUBLIC SENTIMEN | 


vote is expected, both there and in t» 
full Judiciary Committee. But the re 
test will be on the floor of the Hou: 
and Senate. We can be sure that in; 
election year, the bill will not pass wi ~ 
less the Representatives and Senato) 


THE NEXT FIVE MONTHS, while the Cor — 
gressmen are home, will be the cruci 
time for the focusing of public opiniy — 
on our country’s responsibility for : ’ 
settling our fair share of the DP 
Authentic information is the sounde 
basis for public settlement. Any loc 
church could perform a valuable sery 
ice in gathering information, arrangir 
discussion groups, and giving publici) 
to the findings. A reliable source \ 
material is the Citizens’ Committee 
Displaced Persons, 39 East 36th Stree 
New York City. . 

Here are some of the facts you | 
want to discuss: 1) contrary to pe 
sistent rumor, only one-fifth of th — 
DP’s are Jewish; 2) the 400,000 admit 
ted would be less than half the unusé — 
quotas during the war; 3) they woul ~ 
be screened by Federal authorities lik, 
any other immigrants; 4) each DP muy) : 
be sponsored by a U. S. citizen @ 
agency; 5) a large percentage are farn’ 
domestic, or construction workers, 1 
which we have labor shortages; 6) th’ 
Division of Welfare of the National Lu) 
theran Council is ready to swing. int 
action to help resettle the refugees. 

WASHINGTON NOTE: No mention of th 
religious census was made in Senate de 
bates on the Department of Commere 
general appropriation bill. This mear 
the census likely will be: continued it 
“some restricted form” 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSE™ 


The Luthe 


\TTAWA 


|) 5EVERAL MONTHS ago this page re- 
| vted the arrival in Canada of the first 
|: European refugees. Since then their 
_ imber has increased a hundredfold. 
| st before Parliament adjourned in 
|) d-July a second quota of 5,000 was 
“nounced, along with a further broad- 
‘ing of the regulations which will per- 
‘| t the entry of many more. 

‘The regulations now stand as follows: 
(a) From the British Commonwealth 
‘d the United States—no quota, only 
pulation is physical fitness. 

(b) From displaced persons’ camps— 
*" vernment has guaranteed to take at 
* ast 10,000 for special types of labor. In 
‘dition, others who have the sponsor- 
‘ip of a friend in Canada may come. 
| Previously it had been necessary to 
| we a relative as sponsor. Presumably 
e “friend” would be expected to see 
at the immigrant got a start in his 
‘w environment.) 

(c) From Europeans not classed as 
‘slisplaced persons” —immigration for 
vecific types of labor, provided there is 
€ sponsorship of a relative. 

| Before they embark all prospects are 
‘terviewed by Canadian immigration 
‘spectors. This screening, or “proces- 
ng” as it is called, is intended to keep 
at those who for physical, political, or 
vher reasons might be unfit. 

One of the chief drawbacks to an even 
ore rapid influx is the lack of ship- 
‘ng. At present, space for only about 
thousand immigrants a month is avail- 
ole. However it is expected that a ship 
2voted solely to the transport of refu- 
2es will soon be in operation. It is the 
mmer German liner Huascaran, which 
as been taken as part of reparations 
‘aims. Damaged during the war it is 
‘Ow at Sorel, Quebec, being repaired. 
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IMMIGRATION IS ON 


More ambitious is the “Ontario Air 
Immigration Plan” to bring 7,000 Brit- 
ons into this eastern province. Waiting 
for shipping space is too slow and un- 
certain for Premier George Drew, who 
has chartered two  forty-passenger 
planes-to fly in the newcomers. Hun- 
dreds of applications have been received 
at the London office. First loads are ex- 
pected to leave early in August. 


IN ALL THIS RUSH to get out of Europe 
there is one group that is receiving 
scant attention. It is made up of the so- 
called “Volksdeutsche”—people of Ger- 
man background (not German na- 
tionals) who are living in occupied 
areas. Because they are not technically 
“displaced persons” they do not come 
within the scope of the International 
Refugee Organization and get no help. 

To assist such people a Canadian 
Christian Council for the Resettlement 
of Refugees has been formed by volun- 
tary agencies including Catholic, Lu- 
theran, Baptist, and Mennonite groups. 
Taking part in the organization pro- 
ceedings were representatives of Ca- 
nadian Lutheran World Relief which 
includes all Lutheran synods in Canada. 
The Council plans to send a mission to 
Europe to assist in the processing of 
prospects and arrange transportation. 

Lutheran pastors in Montreal, where 
many of the immigrants will disembark, 
are preparing to give assistance in aid- 
ing the new arrivals to get to their ulti- 
mate destinations. Since this work will 
steadily increase in the months ahead, 
the Canada Synod has petitioned the 
Board of Social Missions of the ULC to 
re-establish its office of immigrant pas- 
tor at this strategic point. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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| WAS ABOUT My FATHER’S BUSINESS 


By T. BENTON PEERY 


Son of one of the first Lutheran missionaries to Japan tells: 


his life as the last Lutheran chaplain in the army of occupall 


Most INTERESTING worK I had in 
Japan was at the Eighth Army stockade, 
prison for all army offenders in Japan. 
Located in the Nakano section of Tokyo, 
it was my third and last assignment as 
a chaplain. 

Colonel Murray, who had been con- 
victed for smuggling gems worth $200,- 
000, was here. He had been sentenced 
to’ 15 years of hard labor and dismissal 
from the service. Those five air corps 
boys, who after a night of drunken de- 
bauchery, had killed five Japanese, 
wounded 26 more, and destroyed much 
property, were here. 

Also under my supervision were 
about 650 other U. S. prisoners, over 
100 nationals of other countries, and a 
permanent party ot 300 soldiers to care 
for them. 

Of the seven block houses one was 
filled with general prisoners. A few of 
these were under sentence of death. 
More were under life imprisonment. 
All were in the equivalent of solitary 
confinement. Other block houses had 
men of lesser sentence and more privi- 
leges. The discipline was strict, the life 
hard. But the treatment was fair and 
the food excellent, and the program 
was planned for physical and mental 
betterment. 


EXCESSIVE DRINKING caused 90 per cent 
of these men to be imprisoned. Most of 
them were mere boys, some not over 18 
years of age. They had gone wrong, but 
there was plenty of good found in them. 
Some faced life imprisonment for their 
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first crime, done under the influence f 
liquor too easily obtained. The excessi> 
drinking in the army was the most cor- 
mon and universal sin. 

Chapel was crowded for relight 
services, I preached to them from 
heart, prayed for them fervently, 
felt rewarded by the response. 
the Lord’s Prayer or Apostles’ Crel , 
was used, the participation was audit: \ 
enough far me to know that the 
Protestant boys had not been wit 
some religious training. 

Every prisoner came before the fw 
man board—of which the chaplain 4 
a member—before his release. Most 
the offenders had little schooling. © 
boy who had gone beyond the nin. 
grade was the exception. Too many i 
them had been imprisoned for min) 
offences, serving short terms of a fe 
weeks or months. Company punishme © 
at camp might have sufficed for them. 


I HAD WISHED TO Go to Japan so as 
serve my Christian brethren in t! 
church there during my spare tim 
Many chaplains gave service to 4) 
Japanese Christian churches. They hi 
more freedom in doing their work the 
any other officer in the army. 

One of the veteran missionari” 
praised, “The Protestant chaplains ha” 
been real missionaries in the first ye’ 
of the occupation. They are respect: 
by the Japanese people and in mar’ 
cases have been able to render mo! 
service than many of the missionari’. 
would had they been here.” 


The Luther 


‘In Niigata I enjoyed friendly relations 
th Pastor Nakai of the Protestant 
_urch there. An offering was received 
-onthly at our communion service for 
‘is congregation. Around 900 yen, or 
0, a month was collected. 
_ Itis not customary to receive an of- 
'. ving in the army. Only by permission 
.| )m it be done. At the Fourth Replace- 
~ ent Depot, Zama, I asked for a gener- 
._ 1s Christmas offering for the relief and 
thabilitation of Japanese Christians. 
. -y assistant and I counted yen all the 
. 2xt morning. A total of 10,000 was 
.) ven to Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa for his 
ork. 

At Easter, with the yen exchange 
.. re favorable, I received the second 
‘fering of my service at the depot. No 
| fering plates were passed. Two chairs 
‘ontaining boxes were placed at points 
f departure from the outdoor service. 
| . total of 22,100 yen was given for our 
| vutheran institutional work. This was 
| ivided among our homes in Kumamoto 
nd Tokyo. These two offerings were 
ae largest reported in all Japan- 


©’ Earty in 1946 I traveled to Kyushu, 
‘ne scene of my birthplace and child- 
“ood. I had been appointed a repre- 
‘entative of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
ions to make a survey of our stations. 
‘raveling 2,400 miles on Japanese 
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Ir. Peery has previously written about social, economic, 
‘nd religious conditions in Japan. Here he tells his per- 
onal story. He went back to the land of the rising sun— 
where he was born—on Dec. 4, 1945. His first station was 
t the 91st Field Hospital in Niigata, said to have been 
he third city scheduled for destruction by the atomic 
vomb. Then he was sent to the large Fourth Replacement 
Yepot at Zama, 18 miles from the port of Yokohama. 
3efore returning to the U.S. on May 15, 1947, he also 
‘erved at the Eighth Army Stockade in Tokyo. Recently 
je was asked by the Board of Foreign Missions to tell 
vutherans in America about mission work in the Orient. 


trains, I covered a lot of territory. Still 
I was not able to finish the tour. 

Since my stations were near and in 
Tokyo I was able to keep in close touch 
with our Lutheran brethren there. It 
was possible to get some food from 
America for all our pastors through the 
Women’s Missionary Society. While 
the contents were small, the gesture of 
Christian friendship was highly appre- 
ciated. Some friends sent greatly needed 
winter clothing. This little service has 
been nothing in the face of such need. 
The response has seemed pitifully and 
unnecessarily slow. 

The home folks forget too quickly. 
Fast living, high spending, huge wages 
and profits make one a little sick in 
contemplating the sacrifices of blood, 
life, and property that have been made 
overseas. Many still lie beneath shallow, 
sandy graves on surf-swept islands in 
the Pacific. Seventeen hundred more 
are beneath crosses in the cemetery 
high above the harbor of Yokohama. 

Even as for mail, most of us were 
almost “forgotten men.” Mail means 
morale, and the army does everything 
in its power to get it to its destination. 
It holds No. 1 priority on air transpor- 
tation. Mail service had been greatly 
improved through the months of occu- 
pation, but letters became infrequent. 


The home folks forgot to write. 

Many a homesick lad came to the 
chaplain for assistance in hearing from 
home. Churches which had followed 
their men all through the war now for- 
got them. All too many relatives, 
friends, pastors, and employers stopped 
writing. Disappointment and heartache 
resulted. 

This became so important that each 
chaplain in Japan became a partner in 
an effort to keep the boys writing home. 


THE OCCUPATION ITSELF has gone along 
so smoothly one would hardly know 
that the Americans were conquerors. 
General Douglas MacArthur has shown 
great wisdom in handling a difficult 
situation. The people of Japan trust him 
implicitly. 

He has succeeded also because of the 
excellent co-operation of the Japanese 
people, and sometimes in spite of the 
conduct of some of our GI’s. The natives 
are glad to be rid of their war lords. 
They feel that these leaders betrayed 
them, brought down such destruction of 
life and property on them that their 
country has been ruined. 

But the Japanese are an industrious, 
resilient people who have known dis- 
aster and recovered from it before. If 
the military spirit of the past can be 
destroyed, Japan will take her place 
among the nations and make a contri- 
bution to future civilization. 


Reunion in San Francisco 
By S. O. THORLAKSSON 


WHEN A JAPANESE LUTHERAN came to 
America before the war he was not able 
to recognize the churches of his own 
denomination. At home “Lutheran” was 
written “Ruteru.” 
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Tue GI’s in JAPAN represent a cr 
section of the people in the U. S. Thee 
is not one type, but many. I believe tt 
the influence of the average soldier Is 
been for good. But those who placi 
drinking and sex disorder in first ple 
have left a bad impression. They ha 
been responsible for 75 per cent of t2 
disorder among our troops over there: 

The army was at first concerned tht § 
the men had all the cigarettes, beer, ail 
prophylactics they wanted. Movi, © 
stage shows, and sports came sec 
The free passing of beer made 
men drink who had never done so 
fore. Many things were done for t 
GI, but he “griped” just the same,: | 
supposedly healthy condition. 

But there was the Christian GI. }: © 
left a profound impression on t? | 
Japanese people. He not only was | 
ambassador of friendship, but a mi: 
sionary as well. He gave his testimor 
to wounded Japanese soldiers in he: 
pitals, to English Bible classes in mai’ 
villages, to fellowship meetings, > |) 
youth services, and in individual vis; 
with Japanese families. 

The natives met these earnest belie 
ers who had a living faith, who cov. 
quote freely from the scriptures, a! 
who gave of their leisure time for Chri 
tian service. Such were greatly in t 
minority, but they were there. And thi 
will not be forgotten in this generatic¢ 


Then, too, Lutherans in America ha) 
not had a department of home missi’ 
work that would minister to the 
Ruteru—Lutherans from abroad. As 
result, they were absorbed mainly © 


The Luther 


ethodist or Baptist groups in America. 
“This “leakage” was very forcibly 
ought home to me the other day in 
an Francisco. For some time I have 
een placing a notice in a local postwar 


i) ypanese newspaper. This ad gives my 


) ame, the telephone number of my 
(}}ome, and of St. Mark’s Lutheran 


‘burch in San Francisco. Here a tempo- 


{ wry headquarters is maintained for a 
« ‘nistry to Japanese and Nisei return- 

» 1g to the Bay area from the war relo- 
- xtion centers. Our services as coun- 
» >2lor and interpreter are also offered in 
y iis ad. 


. Bur one DAY THE EDITOR wrote an ar- 


(i 


if Church in Japan. 
"amily recognized the “Ruteru” and 
f faid, “Why, that is our missionary.” 
| Chey called up at once. 

} 


J 
| 


-cle about me and my 25-year connec- 


‘on with the Japanese Fukuin Ruteru 


‘Xyokai—the Evangelical Lutheran 
Reading this, one 


*) RUTH IN A CONFUSED WORLD—I 


The mother’s father is Dr. Hitoshi 
Tatsuya, a physician in Hakata, Kyushu. 
His hospital was next door to the Lu- 
theran church. Along with the church 
building it was bombed and leveled to 
the ground during the raids over Japan. 

Twenty-three years ago Mr. Sasato 
Yamate went from America to marry 
this Hakata doctor’s daughter. Pastor 
Chiga, of the Lutheran church, was in- 
vited to officiate. Mr. Yamate, a graduate 
of Stanford University, prospered in 
business in America until the hysteria 
of war made Americans imprison him. 
He was later released to live with his 
family at one of the relocation centers. 
Now he is starting to regain a lost foot- 
hold in commerce and trade. 

Do you wonder that your missionary 
considers this a providential reunion, 
especially’ when it is remembered that 
the Rev. Mr. Chiga was the first Japa- 
nese pastor with whom he was asso- 
ciated at Nagoya, Japan, 30 years ago? 


‘Living in Two Worlds 


Meaning of the sacraments and of the church as 


explained by Scandinavian theologians at Lund 


IN THE OVERFLOWING RICHES of his 


_ grace, God brings the Gospel to us in 


b 


G 


a 
is 


a 


nanifold ways, not only in the Word, 
‘but also in the Holy Sacraments: Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. When 
‘these are described as sacraments, the 
‘Meaning is that they have to do with 
Christ’s work for us, not with any work 
done or sacrifice offered by us. The 
‘sacraments rest on Christ’s own insti- 


‘tution, and what happens in the sacra- 
‘ments is that by their means Christ 
‘Incorporates us into himself and makes 
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us living members of his body, the 
church. 

Our fundamental incorporation into 
Christ occurs through baptism. In vir- 
tue of our natural birth we belong to 
a race that is under the dominion of 
sin and death. By nature we are mem- 
bers of sinful humanity and our entire 
being is subject to its conditions. 

By means of baptism we are set in an 
entirely new context. We become mem- 
bers of the new humanity whose head 
is Christ, and which in him participates 
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in the righteousness of God and the life 
of the new age That is why baptism 
is called “the washing of regeneration,” 
for by it we are born into that new 
existence which God has given us 
through Christ. We become members 
of the body of Christ, as the Apostle 
Paul says: “For in one Spirit were we 
all baptized into one Body.” 

In baptism a real incorporation into 
Christ occurs, i.e., into his death and 
resurrection. “We who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into 
his death.” But we have been baptized 
also into participation in his resurrec- 
tion. In this connection the Apostle 
implies a forceful expression, saying 
that through baptism we have “grown 
together” with Christ. “For, if we have 
been united with him in the likeness 
of his death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection.” 

By our baptism we are engrafted into 
Christ as branches of the vine. Just 
as our life here in the world is set in 
a vast context, by which in the last 
resort we are dominated, so it is also 
with the new context in which we have 
been placed with Christ. “I have been 
crucified with Christ; and it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ liveth in 
me.” For when we have become mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, then what has 
happened to him who is the head and 
the firstfruits, applies also to us. The 
death of Christ is our death; the resur- 
rection of Christ is our resurrection. 
Since it is through baptism that we are 
brought into this vital relationship to 
Christ, baptism is necessary to salva- 
tion. 


Bur BAPTISM IS NOT MERELY AN ACT 
of initiation. It encompasses the whole 
of the Christian life, which consists in 
an ever-renewed dying with Christ 


and rising with him. It is only in th 
way that the baptized can remain a liy © 
ing member of Christ, a living branc 
of the true vine—through faith. Chri 
kas died unto sin once for all. Tho; 
who belong to his body must therefo: — 
die unto “the body of sin” to which w — 
belong through Adam, i.e., through ov 
connection with the old age. There 
thus for the Christian a continuol 
dying with respect to the old man, wi 
has been crucified and must be crue} 
fied and a continuous rising with cH 
tc the life of righteousness. 

Luther therefore rightly answers 
question about the meaning of baptis: 
as follows: “It signifies that the o: 
Adam in us is to be drowned and pi 
to death by daily sorrow and repen 
ance, together with all sins and ev 
desires; and that a new man is dail — 
to come forth and arise, who shall lix 4 
in the presence of God in righteousne: 
and holiness eternally.” 

JUST AS CIRCUMCISION was the se 
of membership in the old covenar 
which God -had made with his peop 
Israel, so baptism is the seal of th’ 
new covenant which God has mac 
with us. Remembering that God 
grace is always “prevenient grace 
our Lutheran church firmly maintai 
that infants should receive Holy Baj) 


tism. The Lord himself calls them ini ~ 


his kingdom and so into his chure 
when/he says: “Suffer the little chi 
dren to come unto me; forbid the 
not; for of such is the kingdom 
heaven.” 

We baptize infants, because the sif 
nificance of baptism does not deper — 
upon our faith, but upon Christ’s im) ~ 
stitution of it and his sovereign acti@ ~ 
in it. “My faith does not make tl! 
baptism, but receives the baptism 


The Luther 7, 


| 
{ rom the time of baptism until death, 
‘ye baptized has to live his life “in 
Jhrist,’ growing together in him. 
Wiscfore it is the duty of the church 
easelessly to impress upon the bap- 
‘ized, both by its preaching and its 
ictions, the meaning of this fellowship 
‘vith Christ so that they may grow and 
»ecome established in it. 
| Where this connection with Christ 
‘as been broken by sin and unbelief, 
he covenant of baptism is still in force 
m God’s part and remains for man as 
ceaseless call to return in penitence 
o the grace of baptism and the life in 
Christ. Baptism, therefore, also con- 
ains the promise of participation in 
he eternal glory of Christ, when this 
“body of sin and death” is finally 
‘Jestroyed. 


| 


_ WHEREAS BAPTISM is a single, unre- 
veatable act which brings our whole 
‘ife into relation to Christ, the Lord’s 
supper is given to us in order that by 
+t Christ may continually nourish and 
ouild up those who are members of his 
vody. Just as the feast of the passover 


was celebrated in memory of what God 


did when he delivered Israel out of 
Egypt and founded the old covenant, 
30 the Lord’s supper is celebrated in 
memory of what God did when he 
tounded the new covenant, established 
‘through the atoning death of Christ. 
“This cup is the new testament in my 
dlood; this do ye as oft as ye drink it 
in remembrance of me. For as often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do shew the Lord’s death till he come.” 

When the Lord’s supper is described 
as a memorial, this must not be under- 
‘stood to mean merely a solemn re- 
‘minder of Christ’s death. The essential 
‘thing in the Lord’s supper is that Christ 
himself incarnates himself in the bread 
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and the wine to build up the ponarcn 
which is his body. 

The real presence of eae more- 
over, is in no way dependent on our 
faith, but upon the incomprehensible 
grace by which he wills to give himself 
to us in the sacrament. The bread that 
is blessed is distributed with these 
words: “This is the body of Christ.” 
Here the Christian enters into direct 
communion with his living Lord. 
Therefore, the bread that is broken is 
described as “a communion of the body 
of Christ.” “The bread which we break, 
is it not a communion of the body of 
Christ? Seeing that we, who are many, 
are one bread, one body: For we all 
partake of the one bread.” All partake 
of Christ who is the head of the church, 
and who in himself sums up and gov- 
erns all things. In the Lord’s supper 
life flows forth from Christ through 
his body to all his members. 


THAT LIVING COMMUNION with himself 
which Christ gives us in the holy sac- 
raments of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, is in its essence a mystery, 
something we can never fully compre- 
hend. Here we must apply the words 
of Scripture: “Your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” It is, therefore, not 
surprising that errors have sometimes 
crept into the church, when men have 
sought to explain the meaning and 
content of the Lord’s supper. We re- 
ject as false both the magical and the 
spiritualistic-symbolical interpretation 
of the sacraments. Both these inter- 
pretations are equally at variance with 
our faith in Christ as truly incarnate. 

When Christ meets us in baptism and 
incorporates us into himself there is no 
question of transubstantiation as if the 
water ceased to be water in baptism. 
It is precisely by this quite strictly 
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natural means that Christ himself wills 
to be present and to deal with us by 
the power of his Word. But it is also 
a perversion of the meaning of baptism, 
when it is asserted that baptism does 
not give grace and the covenant, but 
only bears witness to them. The es- 
sential thing in baptism is the quite 
real relationship which it establishes 
between Christ and the baptized. 


IN A’ SIMILAR WAY it is a perversion 
of the meaning of the Lord’s supper 
when the Roman Catholic church 
speaks of the miracle of transubstanti- 
ation by which the bread is changed in 
some mystical or magical way into the 
body of Christ and the wine into his 
blood. These are human speculations 
which have nothing to do with the 
Gospel. It is not at this point that the 
mystery of the Gospel is found. On 
the contrary everything here is clear 
and simple. It is with the Lord’s supper 
as it is with the Word of God. When 
God wills to speak to us in his Gospel, 
ke does so by way of simple, clear hu- 
man words. From one point of view 
they are nothing but ordinary human 
words; they are not transformed into 
anything else, but God uses them to 
make contact with us and speak to us. 
But it is no less a perversion of the 
meaning of the Lord’s supper when the 
thought of the natural character of the 
elements leads to the assertion that the 
bread and wine that are blessed only 
signify the body and blood of Christ, 
so that the real presence of Christ in 
the Lord’s supper is denied. 

The essence of the Lord’s supper is 
the real presence of Christ. As it has 
pleased God to speak to us by means 
of simple human words so that we can 
say that this is in truth God’s Word, 
without its therefore ceasing to be hu- 
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really and truly to come to us by the; — 
simple means. Christ himself is pres 
ent in the bread and the cup that w ~ 
bless without their being therek 
changed into anything other than whi 
they are. The mystery of the Lord 
supper is nothing else than the myster 
of the Gospel as a whole. It is th 
mystery of the fact that God has ser 
into this world of death him who is th 
Prince of Life and has called us to be ~ 
come one with him and to receive — 
share in his life. i 


The Church 


ig 

CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH belong in ~ 
separably to one another. The chure — 
q 

i 

j 


man words, so it has also pleased Chri 
‘ 


is the body of Christ and Christ is th 
head of the church as has already bee ~ 
sufficiently said above. When ‘Chris 
through his Spirit builds his church ] 
earth, he does so by means of the Wor A 
and the sacraments. The church is ti . 
be found wherever “the Gospel i — 
rightly preached and the sacrament — 
rightly administered.” For in the Wor) — 
and the sacraments Christ himself i — 
present and where Christ is, there 1 — 
the church. ° | 
The church is the communion © ~ 
saints, not as if its members were hol! — 
in a moralistic sense or were “perfect, | 
but because Christ as the head of th: . 
church is its holiness and because hi) 
Holy Spirit is at work in the churel 
for the sanctification of its members — 
Fundamental to the life and work o 
the church is the ministry instituted b> 
God which has the duty of preachin; 
the Gospel and administering the sac_ 
raments: This point has also beel 
treated above. Our Lutheran churel’ 
kas quite rightly placed very greai 
emphasis upon the ministry of th 
Word, for unless the Word and sacra‘: 
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‘ents are at work, the life of the 
qurch cannot be maintained. 
/ But the function of the church is not 
‘chausted in and with the preaching 
nd acceptance of the Gospel. The 
ody of Christ has different members 
‘ho are called to minister to one an- 
\sher’s needs, both of body and of soul, 
‘ccording to the various abilities. 
‘There the Word is at work, deeds fol- 
ow. The service of love must be the 
‘all-mark of the church. 

One of the most important tasks of 
ae church at the present time, there- 
gre, is to give to the diaconate the 
,osition which its importance in the 
ife of the church demands. Even 
hough the state has to a large extent 
issumed humanitarian and_philan- 
hropic responsibilities, the church may 
ot therefore neglect the work of serv- 
ce, nor regard it as a merely occasional 
juty. Just as in the case of Christ him- 
self, Word and deed belonged together, 
30 it must be in the church. It is only 
nthe unity of the Word with the work 
of service that the Gospel of the new 
age can sound forth in its fullness. “We 
serve and ask for no reward, as Christ 
has served us.” 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST is one: it 
forms one body and has “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all.” This one church is spread over 
he whole earth, for the Holy Spirit 
‘calls, gathers, enlightens, and sancti- 
ies the whole Christian church on 
sarth and preserves it in union with 
Jesus Christ in the one true faith.” 

But the Gospel is so exceedingly rich 
hat no one section of the church can 
laim to have fully and exhaustively 
comprehended all its wealth. One 
hurch has grasped more of it, another 
ess. One has penetrated to the heart 
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of it, while another has remained more 
on the circumference. One has grasped 
one aspect and another another. In this 
respect the churches can learn from 
each other and help each other to reach 
a simpler, richer, and deeper under- 
standing of the Gospel. 

Christ’s church on earth is divided 
into a multiplicity of separate churches. 
The reason for this is not to be found 
simply in the superabundant riches of 
the Gospel, but also in human sin. 
Consequently, the prayer of our Lord, 
“Ut omnes unum sint,’ constitutes a 
call to repentance for all churches, and 
puts them under a vital obligation to 
strive for the realization of unity. No 
church, however, must let itself be led 
ky its concern for unity to surrender 
anything of the truth that has been en- 
trusted to it. Therefore, our Evangel- 
ical Lutheran church may not sur- 
render anything of what was given to 
it at the Reformation, when it was 
brought back to the fountain head of 
the Gospel, the message of Christ as 
our righteousness (“justification by 
feith alone”). 

Such unity as our church possesses 
by virtue of its obedience to the Word 
and of its common confession, finds 
expression in the deep, inward fellow- 
ship in which the individual members 
are bound up with each other in the 
body of the church in spite of all dif- 
ferences between them and of the sin 
that besets them. As the vine with its 
branches and leaves is but one vine, 
with one common life, so is the church 
with its members through whom flow 
the power and life of Christ. Different 
as they are and remain in nationality, 
class, and station, yet in their fellow- 
ship with Christ they are one. This 
fellowship is something which calls for 
constant renewal, yet at the same time 
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it is something already given and con- 
stantly there. 


THE TRUE TREASURE Of the Church is 
the Gospel of Christ whereby the new 
age has come and become a reality 
among us. This new spiritual world is 
guided and governed by the Gospel 
alone, but the new age has been 
brought down into the old age, which 
still continues to exist; and this, too, 
God wills to sustain and govern, to 
prevent its being reduced to chaos by 
the powers of evil. He, therefore, gov- 
erns it by the Law and by worldly 
order. This is the meaning of Luther’s 
doctrine of the two realms, the spiritual 
and the worldly. This doctrine is simply 
an expression of the way in which the 
two ages interpenetrate. 

But the two realms must not be con- 
fused with one another, for life in the 
old age is subject to other conditions 
than life in the new age. It is fantastic 
to imagine that the new age has al- 
ready come in all its glory in our so- 
ciety or that it can ever be established 
through any doings of ours. 

At the same time, it is a perversion 
of the doctrine of the two realms when 
the conclusion is drawn from it that 
God is concerned only with the spir- 
itual realm and the church, whilst the 
worldly realm and the state have laws 
of their own to follow, laws that can 
be deduced from secular life, inde- 
pendently of the will of God. There is 
no such thing as the autonomy of po- 
litical and social life. Such an idea is 
a complete falsification of Luther’s 
view. The worldly realm, just as much 
as the spiritual realm, is God’s own 
realm, the one being governed by his 
Gospel, the other by his Law. 


THE CHURCH'S BUSINESS is to discharge 
the spiritual function of proclaiming 
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God’s Word both as Law and as Gospe _ | 
but it is not its business to take charg © 
of worldly affairs. This does not meal 
however, that the church has nothin ~ 
at all to do with the life of society an — 
the state. In relation to the state it) 
not the church’s task to act as a kind ¢ — 
higher tribunal and dominate politic. 


life, but to see to it that political lif © 


as a whole is brought under the ligh 
of the divine Word. In this sense, th 


church must be the conscience of th — 


state, and when the state plainly 
in violation of what the Word shows t 


be right in human and social life, the — 


the church must pronounce the judg 
ment of the Werd upon it. 
This does not mean, of course, the 


the church’s duty is merely to be i — 


opposition for it must also do every 
thing in its power to develop ani 
strengthen the sense of justice in 

world. For this reason it must i 


take care never to allow the world! | 
government to dictate to it regardin’ | 


its own spiritual functions. If it be: 
came subject to the state in this way, 
it would betray its trust and be unabl. 
to fulfill its duty of. service to e 
world. 

“The true treasure of the church i 
the most holy Gospel of God’s glor) 
and grace.” 
of this treasure. Let it therefore be ou! 
deep concern and constant prayer tha) 
we may not keep our talent well pre 
served by carefully burying it, but us’ 


it in the service of the Lord who ha — 


God calls us to make us: — 


entrusted it to us. And let us do so i © 
the joyous confidence that he who by — 


his cross and resurrection has inflicter 


of evil, will assuredly carry his caus!) 


q 
a decisive defeat upon all the power 
5 
. 


to final victory and give us to share 
with all believers in his triumph anu 
his glory. 


The Lutherae 


Big Man in alarnin 


President Beasom and the westward migration have worked together 


to double the membership of the California Synod within six years 


Most Americans think of Califor- 
lans as perennial Chamber of Com- 
merce secretaries. They are supposed 
0 rush up, slap one on the back, and 
reak into an exaggerated tale about 
he lack of fog, much less of rain, in 
he Golden State. 

But if most Americans could meet 
Jr. James P. Beasom, Jr., president of 
he California Synod, they would 
thange their picture. He has the good 
jualities Californians are said to have. 
de is progressive, energetic, and far- 
sighted. He has keen intellect. And, 
esides, he possesses the good qualities 
Californians are said not to have. He 
S modest and soft-spoken. He gives 
the impression that his life work grows 
rom a solid foundation of sincere 
Christianity instead of resulting from 
neon lights, blaring bands, and ham- 
burger stand publicity methods. 

“The fundamental basis of Lutheran 
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faith is the only motivation to develop- 
ment,” he is wont to say. “We act be- 
cause we respond to the grace and love 
of God. Methods are insignificant if 
you use the Spirit.” 

When young pastors come to his 
synod his advice runs like this: Do 
not try to get members into your 
churches. Just take God with you 
whenever you ring a doorbell. Love 
people with a godly love and they will 
respond. If you make visits in the 
right spirit somewhere between 10 and 


50 per cent of the people will be won. 


In Dr. Beasom’s own: case nearer 50 
per cent became members. In 1937, 
when he was installed as pastor of 
First Church in Glendale, the congre- 
gation was a debt-ridden group of a 
little over 300 members. When he re- 
signed on Dec. 31, 1945, to become full- 
time president of the synod, First 
Church numbered over 1,200, the mort- 
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gage had turned into smoke, and a 
building fund had been raised. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CALIFORNIA 
Synop within the last few years also 
shows the imprint of this man’s influ- 
ence. When he assumed leadership, 18 
of the synod’s 38 congregations were 
in danger of being lost. Several of 
them had already voted to disband. 
With characteristic enthusiasm he be- 
gan the job of encouraging pastors to 
rehabilitate their churches. Result was 
that the 18 were saved and soon new 
congregations were added. Total num- 
ber on the synodical register increased 
to 52 by the end of 1946. At least five 
others were on the way to organization 
during 1947. 

Other phenomenal gains have also 
been made. In 1940 there were 5,252 
communing members in the synod. In 
1946 there were 10,775. Benevolent giv- 
ing in 1940 was $23,403; by 1946 it had 
climbed to $142,603. The average mem- 
ber of the California Synod gave $25.18 
to the church in 1944. ULC average 
was $18.86. 


THIS SYNODICAL EXPANSION is the re- 
sult of several things. First, as Presi- 
dent Beasom immediately points out, 
a stream of migration has poured into 
California since the beginning of the 
war. The total population is approach- 
ing 10,000,000 and the Lutheran popu- 
lation, 1,000,000. 

Sadly he adds, however, that the Lu- 
theran church has reached less than 
100,000 of these. If only the benevo- 
lence giving of the ULC would permit 
more pastors to be called to home mis- 
sion work! 

Second reason for the growth—one 
which Dr. Beasom fails to point out— 
is his own indefatigable energy and 
his co-ordinated program. When he 
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took office in 1942 he planned action , 
three fields. First was the rehabilit) 
tion of existing churches. This he we; 
about in a backhanded manner. Ii 
stead of leading the congregations 
concentrate on their own unhealt) 
condition he started encouraging the 
to 100 per cent participation in t 
work of the whole Lutheran chure 
Not only was the synod soon payi) 
its benevolence apportionment in fu 
but the life of each congregation ™ 
flowing with new blood. tT 
The second part of his plan was i 
help his congregations in the work — 
evangelization. He writes a pastor 
letter once each month, giving paste 
a larger vision and promoting a speci) 
emphasis of activity for the month. ] 
meets every four weeks with the pa 
tors of southern California to discv — 
this program. One month the goal m) 
be the increasing of the communi 
membership by 10 per cent. Anoth’ 
it may be to get every member on t) 
roll to attend church. | 
But in northern California and Ay . 
zona the pastors live too far apart 
get together often; therefore the res 
less executive must pack his bags ai) 
visit the men individually. This a 
counts for the large number of bla) — 
marks on his calendar, each of whii 
represents a night spent away fro ~ 
home. In a recent month there were ]. 
Many) other times he was away iro, 
his headquarters in Glendale just f) 
the day, but these trips went unnote. 
He travels 75 thousand miles eve — 
year by plane, train, automobile, a) 
boat. d 
Geographically the synod is treme” 
dous. From north to south it stretch’ 
1,200 miles. From east to west it ru’ 
1,000 miles on the mainland and thi 
jumps 2,000 miles to Hawaii. Congr? 
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‘tions are located in Arizona, Cali- 
nia, and Hawaii. Nevada will soon 
_ added, with missions in Las Vegas 
d Reno. 


Dr. Beasom consipers the most in- 
vesting part of his work that of de- 
loping new missions. With a pioneer- 
8 spirit he directs the process of 
scovering fields, conducting surveys, 
locating funds, securing approval 
om the Board of American Missions, 
iding and guiding pastors, raising fi- 
inces, and meeting with new councils. 
He is not the first member of his 
mily to demonstrate pioneering qual- 
es. It was through his parents that 
e first General Council church was 
ganized in Montana. His mother, a 
wedish Lutheran, surveyed the town 
Livingston herself and then asked 
ra pastor to be sent from St. Paul, 
inn. Today Redeemer Church is still 
riving. 
The Beasom family moved to Winni- 
2g, Canada, in 1911. From there 
umes, Jr., went to Thiel College for 
vo years. In 1920 he graduated from 
uhlenberg College and entered Phila- 
Iphia Seminary. After one year he 
ent as student pastor to St. James’ 
hurch in Seattle and completed his 
eological training at Pacific Semi- 
ry. He received his master’s degree 
om the University of Washington. A 
lege teaching career in journalism 
id public speaking then kept him 
om the active ministry until 1937, 
1en he was called to Glendale. 


“I pi not really have any program 
First Church,” he claims. But the 
cord does not support him. 

In the early fall of the year he would 
ive a pre-Reformation program. On 
inday mornings he would give his 
embers a contagious Reformation 
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zeal to enlist others. In the evenings 
he would conduct an educational pro- 
gram on the fundamental basis of 
Christian life. 

From Reformation to Thanksgiving 
he emphasized stewardship. “You 
might call this ‘Friendship Month,’” he 
said. The church roll was distributed 
and all members were asked to visit 
others, : 

The Christmas program came be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Morning sermons pertained to the Ad- 
vent message. Theme of vespers was 
the celebration of Christmas in other 
Lutheran lands. Scriptures were read 
in Danish, Norwegian, or German and 
then carols were sung in the language 
of that country. 

January was Discipleship Month. 
Then came Lent, followed by the Pen- 
tecostal program. 


DuRING HIS ENTIRE PASTORATE at 
Glendale he never took a summer va- 
cation. “There is no point in letting 
vp,” he said. “In summer we had 
larger attendance than in winter.” 

He still does not take vacations 
as synod president. But he advises 
against this. He makes certain that 
a month’s vacation is specified in every 
call issued in the synod. 

The big heart of this man is com- 
parable to his 250-pound body. His 
attitude toward the pastors under his 
leadership is summed up in a state- 
nient he made one day while talking 
about them like a fond father: “You 
cannot dictate to them. You must love 
them. If a young man knows he has 
someone to whom he can go he does 
much better work than if he were by 
himself. I have tried to encourage 
them to come to me at all times with 
pastoral and personal problems.” 
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“The Martyr First” 


The reading in The Acts this week consists 
of two chapters, Six and Seven. 


Dovustitess Paul had told Luke the 
story of those chapters, probably with 
tears of remorse in his eyes and deepest 
regret in his soul. After all, he had 
guarded the clothing laid aside by those 
who stoned Stephen to death. Yet, Paul 
could well have dried his eyes and 
smiled with pride as he remembered 
the great spirit of Stephen to whom 
he had become a Christian brother. 

The Church engages in six types of 
work. Alphabetically arranged they 
are: education, evangelism, fellowship, 
merciful work, stewardship, and wor- 
ship. Preceding chapters of The Acts 
have reported the beginnings of all 
those things. In these two chapters 
Luke starts his pen-picture of Stephen’s 
martyrdom by telling Theophilus about 
further merciful work in the early 
church. 

Today the church helps the homeless 
through homes for children and the 
aged. It tends the sick in general and 
special hospitals. It aids those who have 
met disaster from unemployment, flood, 
fire, war and pestilence. It helps the 
under-privileged to have proper hous- 
ing, food, clothing, and recreational or 
educational opportunities. 

All those and other forms of social 
missions began when, as it is said of the 
apostolic church (Acts 2:44), “they had 
all things in common.” Certain mem- 
bers, moved by the spirit of brother- 
hood, sold their possessions and put the 
money into a common treasury from 
which their poorer brethren could be 
served. We have already seen that trou- 
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By Ralph D. Hei 


ble developed when Ananias and Sap 
phira used their gifts to make false pre 
tensions. Now, further difficulty arise 


IN THOSE DAYS, as at present, Jew 
lived here, there, and oa 


the civilized world. Also as at presen - 


many wished to return to Jerusalen 
There was living in that city, therefe: 
a large group of “Grecian Jews”—J 


who had returned after living abroa 


where they had acquired Greek man 
ners and points of view. 


Such Jews were strongly attachedt * 
their own religion or they would n¢ © 
have returned to spend the remainde 
of their lives in the Holy City. Yet the j 


possessed a broadened outlook becaus 
of their wider contacts. i 


It appears that Christianity bega i 
early to make its appeal to this typec | 


folk. They seem to have been abl 
better to appreciate the Gospel and fol 


low its leading. They did not have th * 


handicap of deep-dyed devotion to : 


narrow and nationalistic type of Pales ot 


tinian Judaism. 

But differences like that do lead t) 
dissensions in the church and it we 
so in the Jerusalem group. In this case 


the Grecian Jews complained that thei — } 
widows were not equally treated in th | 


merciful work of the church (7:1-7) 
If the practice was a sort of dole fo 
their support from the common treas 
ury, they did not receive as much @ 
the Jerusalem widows. Perhaps, on th 
other hand, their applications were ne 
honored as readily. Whatever the trou 
ble those church leaders of about A. 1. 
35 show us how church difference 
ought to be settled. 
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KNOW THE BIBI - 


‘lea APOSTLES took the matter under 
_ rious consideration. Then they acted 
ith fairness that was unquestionable. 
“yey could not, themselves alone, as- 
_ re equality for the Grecian widows. 
‘ at would have taken too much time 
‘om their teaching, preaching, and 
3 vayer. 

_'So they invited the whole body of 
: 'sciples to appoint seven honest, wise, 
1 ad pious men to undertake the special 
ask. That division of labor between 
_ ergy and laity would be something 
_ 2w but they were not afraid to intro- 
oe new practices. 

| When the proposal was approved, the 
 ppointments were made. This demon- 
rates again the brotherly spirit of 
_jese early Christian people. The names 
is the seven deacons indicate that they 
vere likely Grecian Jews! 
} We hear further about two of the 
teacons. Although they had been ap- 
jointed to serve tables (an expression 
ve use still to designate the task of lay 
vorkers at the more material business 
o£ the church) they began to teach. 
uuke will tell about Philip’s work later. 
Stephen becomes the hero of his nar- 
vative now. So Theophilus receives the 
story of: 


“The martyr first, whose eagle eye 
Could pierce beyond the grave... 


” 


Although Stephen was serving on that 
irst committee of finance in social mis- 
sions, it was not enough for a spirit like 
nis. He saw the fundamental task for 
every Christian layman or clergyman— 
‘the work of soul-winning. Therefore he 
went where the candidates for Christian 
faith could be found and began evan- 
gelizing them. 

Stephen seems to have frequented a 
certain synagogue. The description of 
‘it (verse 9) indicates that it was a 
‘Meeting place for Grecian Jews resident 
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or visiting in Jerusalem. It was there, 
naturally, he began to teach his Gospel 
message of Jesus Christ (6:8-12). 

The members disputed with him, but 
“were not able to resist the wisdom 
and the spirit by which he spake” 
(verse 10). That, doubtless, angered 
them. So they “suborned men” (verse 
11). .That procuring of witnesses to 
commit perjury leaves us with utter 
disregard for “justice” as practiced in 
the Jewish courts of the time. Also, it 
contrasts sharply with the Christian 
spirit of fairness which had led to 
Stephen’s appointment as deacon. Fur- 
thermore, he was engaged in serving 
the cause of justice for Grecian Jews 
like those who are now persecuting 
him. 

Nevertheless, the perjurers did their 
deadly work. Stephen’s opponents 
stirred up the people until there was 
sufficient disturbance to cause his ar- 
rest. Then he, like Peter and John, and 
the Master before them, was brought 
before the Sanhedrin. 

There the false witnesses charged 
him with two things. He had blas- 
phemed against the temple and Moses 
and the law and God. He had said that 
Christ would change their Mosaic cus- 
toms and destroy the temple (6:13, 14). 
Really, they were, like many another 
group later, chiefly concerned about 
maintaining the status quo in the 
church. When customs pay, in security 
if no more, humans do not like to change 


them. 


THOSE CHARGES and the underlying 
reasons, as well as the procedure later, 
make you think very much of the per- 
fidy of Jesus’ trial. Chapter Six closes, 
however, on a high note. All the mem- 
bers of the council saw in prisoner 
Stephen’s face the face of an angel 
(verse 15). 
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Then Stephen was asked to speak and 
he did (Chapter Seven). This is the 
longest speech reported in The Acts and 
a forceful one, but it cannot well be 
outlined. Several ideas are developed 
clearly enough but they overlap in the 
presentation. Together they are a com- 
plete answer to the charges made 
against Stephen. Also, they declare the 
new Christian understanding of the 
truth of religion. Stephen recognized 
that the truest defense is attack. 

His beginning showed his complete 
familiarity with Jewish faith, history, 
and Scriptures. That should have 
pleased his hearers at once. And there 
is not the slightest blasphemy in it 
against either the temple, Moses, the 
law or God. He is completely loyal to 
all. 

Yet, since the law is vital and dy- 
namic as Stephen viewed it, it is to be 
interpreted according to a new spirit. 
Also, God’s presence is not limited to a 
Jerusalem temple made with hands, 
holy as that temple may be. 

Near the end of his speech, too, 
Stephen turns upon his accusers with 
counter-charge. They, themselves, are 
the disloyal ones. Though they have 
prided themselves on their devotion to 
the law, they have actually disregarded 
it. Worse, they have refused to hear 
the prophets and even killed them. Now, 
too, they have rejected and crucified 
Jesus. There is a progressive revela- 
tion by God. Moses and the other 
heroes of the faith were but forerun- 
ners of Jesus. All that Stephen’s op- 
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ponents wish to honor was but the prep 
aration for the Christ they crucifie! 
and the church which now they ob 
struct. 
That was no mere plea for a man’ — 
life. It was a forthright declaration o — 
the truth which he served. It flew di — 
rectly into the faces of the whole court — y 
With unrepentant souls like theirs, thi 
result was inevitable. They were en: 
raged. ; 
He, on his part, had a vision of hi) 
Lord, waiting at the Father’s right hanc 
to receive him there (7:54-56). t 


THEN MOB VIOLENCE had its way. They 
hurried him outside the city’s walls anc — 
stoned him. The truth would come : 
home more clearly, though, if we were — 
to say that they lynched him (7:57-60) — 

But first they “stopped their ears. — 
Perhaps, then, they did not hear Ste- 
phen’s prayers. Luke, great Christian 
soul in a literary artist; gives us tha: 
contrast in this pen-picture. We see 
a surging crowd, bull-mad, deaf to rea- 
son, hurling rocks. We see a bruisec 
and bleeding figure praying two pray- 
ers. One was for Jesus to receive his 
soul. The other was that the Lore 
would forgive the sin of his murderers — 

Martyrdom, like war, destroys the 
best and bravest. Yet their high sac-— 
rifice lifts the sights of lesser men. And — 
somebody must take the dare for Chris- 
tianity. Rightly we sing in the Te Deum) 
“The noble army of martyrs: praise 
Thee.” At the head of the orm 
marches Stephen. 


Grace is indeed needed to turn a man into a saint; and he who 
doubts it does not know what a saint or a man is. 
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—Blaise Pascal 


The Lutherans 


re 


THE LATHROP FAMILY 


THERE WERE SEVERAL other “paying 

‘aests” on the porch when Jerry and I 
ame out after breakfast. Joan was up- 
Jairs primping for her visit to a strange 
/unday school. 
' “Something mighty restful about that 
‘iew, isn’t there?” Jerry settled into 
‘ne of the deep chairs with a sigh of 
ontentment. 

‘I followed his gaze across the corn- 
‘elds to the softly-wooded hills. “No 
yonder Mark loves this country so 
quch. It’s a wonderful experience for 
im to come up here for several weeks 
vach year to work.” 

“Bob Hartman is a dandy fellow to 
lave the boys under his care, too. As 
ie was talking last night about his work 
md about world conditions I was im- 
ressed once more with the calm and 
ertain strength of the man.” 

“There’s no doubt that Mark’s deter- 
nination to be a farmer springs from a 
ull-fledged case of hero worship. And 
can’t help respecting his judgment in 
dmiring such a man.” 

“Whether his enthusiasm for farming 
ontinues or not, he’s gained more than 
ye can ever measure from his contacts 
ere—and by that I mean not only his 
ontacts with Mr. and Mrs. Hartman 
ut with the growing process. He'll 
ever be tempted to think of bread as 
omething that comes wrapped in wax 
aper or milk as something that comes 
1 bottles like soda pop.” 


WE WERE Quiet for a while. I didn’t 
now what Jerry was thinking, but my 
wn thoughts kept turning to the pride 
ith which Mark had shown us over 
1e farm yesterday. “Uncle Bob,” as 
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Mrs. Lathrop Talks and Talks 


Mark and Tommy both call him, insists 
that the boys are worth far more than 
their keep, and I can believe it when 
I look at the way they’ve sprouted 
muscles this summer. And at 15 they 
are both handsome specimens of young 
manhood. It hardly seems possible that 
Mark first came to the farm to keep 
Tommy company while Tommy’s aunt 
and uncle tried to build him up after a 
serious illness. Neither boy looks as 
though he had ever been sick a day. 

A thought kept nagging at me. At 
last I had to get it out. “Did you ever 
think, Jerry, how wonderful it would 
be if more of our city and suburban 
youngsters could have this sort of ex- 
perience? Most farmers are short- 
handed during the summer—not only 
men with big places like the Hartman 
farm but ones like this where they just 
raise enough to take care of their own 
needs and supply the table for their 
guests. And unless they go to camp, 
boys in the city are pretty much at loose 
ends after school closes. Even in the 
suburbs, while many of them manage 
to have a good time, their activities are 
rather artificial and useless.” 

I paused, wondering whether to re- 
veal the rest of my “brainstorm.” 


“NEVER SATISFIED with just having 
things turn out well for our own family, 
are we?” Jerry smiled. “Kant wanted 
everybody to live so that his conduct 
might be the universal law. Could it 
be that the Lathrops want to make the 
way they live the universal law?” 

“I suppose you mean I’m bitten with 
the regimentation bug? Well, it could 
be.” I looked out at the hills and wished 
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I could be as silent and undisturbed as 
they. 

Jerry put his hand over mine in 
apology. “Sorry. I was only teasing. 
Go ahead. Let’s hear your plan. You 
did have a plan, didn’t you?” 

“Only a very vague one. I was think- 
ing how fine it would be if some of our 
splendid farmers would go to their pas- 
tor and tell him they were willing to 
take on a couple of boys for the sum- 
mer. Then he could get in touch with 
the pastor of a city or suburban con- 
gregation who would vouch for the gen- 
eral character of the boys he would 
send. It might work out very happily 
for all concerned.” 

Jerry pulled at his chin and looked 
thoughtful. “Sounds very good. It 
would have to be a pastor to pastor ar- 
rangement, I think. Care would have 
to be used to protect the boys from ex- 
ploitation by some old skinflint—And 
by the same token, you’d have to pro- 
tect the farmer from having his work 
disrupted by youngsters who couldn’t 
or wouldn’t pull their own weight— 
who might think they were being im- 
posed on and get their parents in a 
stew.” 


“Don’t TAKE ME too seriously,” I 
laughed. “You ought to know that 
Utopian ideas are among my weak- 
nesses. Remember the youth center in 
Bordenville and what a flop that turned 
out to be? In this case you’d have to 
allow for the human equation, not to 
mention the child labor laws.” 

“Just the same, the idea has pos- 
sibilities. I can’t think of a better way 
to teach interdependence of city and 
country life than just such an arrange- 
ment carried out on a large scale.” 

The conversation might have con- 
tinued for some time, if the fat woman 
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‘and fell to talking of babies and the 


crocheting at the other end of the fa 
had not dropped her spool of threa 
As she struggled to rise from the Io 
chair, Jerry proved that the age 
chivalry is not over by getting i 1: 
her. 

“Thank you, young man, thank 
she puffed. “Not as agile as I used toB 
Thank you very much.” ; 

As he came back, looking both pleasé 
and surprised at being addressed | 
“young man,” Joan came out. T} 7 
screen door closed with a dignified sig |, 
behind her. 


mans to stop for us. They were ki 
Uncle Bob last night about always hei 
the first to open the church and waitin 
to see it closed.” z: 
Joan seems to have grown inchel | 
height and years in manner since sl 
left for camp a month ago. I was +) 
busy thinking about her I hardly heai 
what she said until she repeated, “ 
you want me to bring your hat down — 
you?” 
“Oh, no thanks. I'll run up and g 
a Re ediercnice too.” 
On the upper landing, dark after th 
erystal clear sunlight outside, I me 
the mother of the baby I’d heard cryin : 
in the night. She had circles under he 
eyes, but he was sleeping with com 
plete relaxation in her arms. We smile 


Mother? It’s almost time for the et ; 
id 


4 


a} 


perversities till a glance at my wate 
assured me I’d have to hurry or it 
keep my friends waiting. 4 

Ready at last, I found the Ha 
had arrived. Most of the passenge? 
were in the car, though it was a clos 
fit. “Hope I haven’t kept you waiti J 
long,” I exclaimed. “I seem to haw 
been talking about one thing or anothe 
all morning.” | 
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 If-centered 


_ dix-year-old Nancy seems to think the 
vole world centers in her. She wants 
ough attention to divide among a half 
‘(sen youngsters. We’ve given her a lot 
attention here at home, and because she 
+130 attractive she’s received a great deal 
‘im other people. She seems to go out 
“er it. At school she doesn’t like it if 
“<ne other child gets any notice, and she 
cially pulls one of her stunts to capture 
‘<ention herself. She’s full of tricks to 
Jep herself in the limelight. She always 
“images to ride when there is wagon- 
Bay, and if there’s a bike around she’s 
"ire to be on the handle bars. Since her 
her and I have given the girl so much 
" ention we can’t see why she is still so 
_‘ngry for it. 


é A child is naturally self-centered. 
Biologically, this is necessary. But be- 
_ ing self-centered, or egocentric, is not 
the same as being selfish. It is, however, 
a quality out of which selfishness may 
_ develop, unless a youngster receives 
_, wholesome direction. How rapidly self- 
- interest may change to more unselfish, 
- socialized ways and feelings depends 
- upon guidance and surroundings. 
Though the information given is 
meagre, it seems that Nancy has been 
pampered, and a natural self-satisfac- 
_ tion has been encouraged. 
Nancy appears to need more direct 
- guidance toward finding her proper 
_ place among other children. She'll have 
to learn to do by doing. It should be 
_ explained to her that other children also 
have rights and feelings, that they too 
like to get kindness, smiles, and rides. 
__ Ask her how she’d like it if Jimmie or 
_ Susan wanted to ride all the time, or 
if they received kindnesses which she 
didn’t get. Her little attention-getting 
tricks ought to be ignored, though not 
- rudely. They do indicate something. 
_ If she’d have a number of unpleasant 
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brushes with other girls and boys, and 
lose some contests, it would be good 
medicine. 


Guidance needed 


My son, 18, has just graduated from high 
school—at the tail-end of his class. He’s 
never liked school and, despite all my 
urging, did a poor job of studying. He 
seemed to think the gym and the athletic 
field were the most important spots around 
the school. Study seemed to be only an 
unavoidable nuisance. Furthermore, he’s 
cocky and stubborn, and he never wants 
any advice. Even among his schoolmates 
he acts as though he knew everything, 
though he didn’t show it in class. 

He can’t enter any college, for his grades 
are too poor. And he refuses to go to a 
trade or business school. He appears un- 
concerned about what’s coming next. Any 
suggestion from me is unwelcome. 


Was this boy always so headstrong? 
I wonder. Your words seem to indicate 
that your relations with the boy leave 
something to be desired. Adolescents 
are sometimes hard to deal with, but 
usually because their elders didn’t cul- 
tivate the right sort of confidential re- 
lationship with them through the years. 
It’s late now—perhaps too late. Some 
other adviser will probably have to 
step into the picture. 

The boy needs sound guidance from 
someone with whom he’s on good terms. 
If there’s no one in the school or any- 
where in the community who is qual- 
ified to give vocational and educational 
guidance, he should go to a psychological 
clinic at one of the universities or in an 
industrial establishment. Whether his 
place is in a school or in a job, he needs 
help. 

Of course, if he actually will take no 
one’s advice, he’ll have to find his own 
way and learn through hard experience. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Swords vs. Plowshares 


The Philosophy of War and Peace. By Albert 
C. Knudson. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 221 pages. 
$2; 

Believe it or not there does exist, even 
after World War II, an apologetic for war. 
The author of The Philosophy of War and 
Peace points out that it takes the line of 
three arguments whose bases are: “the 
combative nature of man, the dynamic 
nature of the state, and the beneficent 
function of war.” This school teaches the 
inevitability of war, whose abolition can- 
not and ought not be effected. 

After indicating the fallacy of this po- 
sition Dr. Knudson proceeds to set forth 
the fundamental causes of war: national- 
ism, imperialism, race superiority, and 
overpopulation. 

It was when the peace idea emerged to 
make at least a rough distinction between 
just and unjust wars that international 
warfare received its first definite challenge. 
While the earliest organized peace efforts 
addressed themselves principally to lim- 
iting and humanizing war, during the last 
600 years, due mainly to the influence of 
the Christian religion, there developed the 
movement to abolish all warfare. Listed in 
this connection are 12 representative plans 
that were proposed and in some measure 
promoted within that period. 

In his final chapter, “The Road to Peace,” 
our author deals at some length with the 
following principal methods that have been, 
or are being employed by society in travel- 
ing that road: a universal state, the bal- 
ance of power, disarmament, outlawry of 
war, absolute pacifism, a world federation 
of states, and the spirit of international 
co-operation. The United Nations, in which 
the world now puts its trust and hope, 
seeks to give peace through security for 
individual nations, The point is well made, 
however, that, in order to have peace even 
through world organization, there must be 
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1 
present a general will to peace, and th 
whole effort needs to be undergirded by 
genuine spirit of co-operation. iy 

Dr. Knudson is saying little here thi 
is really new about war and peace, but: } 
does a splendid job of short story D 
about a most important matter, which i is. 
one and the same time comprehensive, ur 
derstandable, and interesting. 

Gettysburg, Pa. Dwicut PurMan 


Divine Personality 


With Hands Uplifted. By Joseph L. Knutson 
Augsburg Publishing House. 159 pages. $2) 


If you are looking for something sensa 
tional in sermonizing, do not read thi 
book. If you are looking for somethin’ 
sound and scriptural with plenty of appli 
cation to everyday living, this is a goo 
book to read. Here are 12 sermons whic 
were preached to the author’s congregatio: 

“Of all the members of the body, w 
the possible exception of the eyes, tt 
hands are the most representative of th 
complete personality.” This opening state 
ment of the book sets the stage for char 
ters on Praying Hands, Loving Hand 
Hostile Hands, Guilty Hands, Pierce 
Hands, Hands with Only a Grave, and Be 
queathing Hands. 

Five other miscellaneous sermons frov 
the history of our Lord’s Passion comple* 
the series. Lyiz CHARLES BURNS | 

Denver, Colo. 


People Haven't Changed 


The Modern Message of the Minor Prophe 
By Raymond Calkins: Harper and Brothers. 
pages. $3. _ 

Doctor Calkins has found what all of 
find when we seriously study the so-calle 
minor prophets. As he puts it: “When 
get within them and behind their 
settings, it is astonishing to discover 
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plicable they are to modern human and 
ial problems. They are seen to have an 
» most startling relevance to the world in 
: The author first orients the reader by a 
an: chapter on the genius and 
cowth af the Book of the Twelve as a 
vhole. Then he proceeds to an examina- 
on of each book in a separate chapter 
hi h includes two things. There is a dis- 
ission of authorship, date, textual prob- 
and other such matters of “introduc- 
” This is followed by a statement on 
contents of the book, showing clearly 
s lessons for the guidance and stimulation 
“= wise and earnest Christian living now. 


si tions from which some scholars are 
ceding to a degree. Fortunately, he does 
& 
! 


ot belabor critical problems but simply 
ates the findings which are of significance 
or his major purpose. His Biblical learn- 
ag rightly is harnessed to his interpreta- 
‘on of the prophetic messages. Principally 
‘e shares his insights on teaching values. 
ese are extraordinarily interesting and 
seful insights. 
fhe oe nes fo is bce y 


hich we need a flood. It is backed by 
ical scholarship and unashamedly uses 
| with moderation. Yet, for its main busi- 
, it confronts life today with the truth 
s scholarship unveils. Ratpx D, Hem 
| Gettysburg Seminary 


The Basic Question 


) Does God Exist? By A. E. Taylor. Macmillan. 
2 pages. $2. 

| When a book by the late professor of 
noral philosophy in Edinburgh University 
offered the public, thoughtful religious 
ers take notice. They know that the 
or of The Problem of Evil and The 
of a Moralist has written something 
pondering. They will not be disap- 
ted in this small volume, written in 
dark days of the summer of 1939 and 
ed as the German onslaught on Po- 
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land began. 

Professor Taylor would have given the 
title “Is God Dead?” to this book had not 
another work already appeared with this 
arresting question. He is not dealing with 
a mere academic problem. Daniel Russell 
is right when he insists in Religion In Life 
that “though men generally do not deny 
the existence of God as brashly as many 
have done in the past, yet there has come 
a widespread, haunting suspicion that the 
man in the pulpit may be wrong in his 
basic assumption; a dull agnosticism within 
his congregation and without is far more 
pervasive than the preacher knows.” 

The author realizes that a “living faith 
in God” is not attained by a chain of 
syllogisms. He also knows that man has a 
mind and that he does have questions 
which must have reasonable answers. His 
purpose, therefore, is twofold: First, “to 
argue that some alleged and widely enter- 
tained ‘scientific’ objections to theistic be- 
lief are unsound”; and second, “it is un- 
belief (not belief) which is the unreason- 
able attitude.” 

If the so-called “average” intellectually 
alert pastor or layman will read this book 
twice, he will be fully rewarded. The first 
reading will make him sure that it is rea- 
sonable to believe in God, and the second 
reading will help him grasp the reasoning 
which underlies this basic belief. 

If a reader does not have faith in God 
(which only God Himself can create), he 
will not gain it by skimming these pages.- 
If he does have faith in God, he will find 
here a strong defence against the specious 
bad reasoning of those who deny his ex- 
istence, Also he will understand there can 
never be “a vital religion and a theology 
adequate to it independently of ‘revelation’ 
—self-disclosure, on the part of God.” But 
a man cannot receive a communication 
from God “until he is at least satisfied that 
it is reasonable to believe that there is 
Someone to make the communication.” The 
basic question, “Does God Exist?” is an- 
swered in the affirmative with clarity and 
conviction. Morris C. SKINNER 

Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Across the Desk i] 


In these days of agitation for support 
of efforts to stop the fatalities of hu- 
man beings due to cancer, we were 
told of one victim of that dread disease 
in whose alimentary canal an infection 
has been revealed by X-rays. “Sorry, 
John,” the family physician said to his 
patient, “it will be necessary for you 
to submit to a surgical operation, and 
have a foot taken from your alimentary 
canal.” “Tf you say so, I shall submit,” 
the disease-stricken patient responded, 
“but would you mind telling me how 
that foot got in there in the first place.” 

What we were interested to learn is 
that the sort of operation to which 
“John” submitted is actually performed 
and deemed able to retard the progress 
of the malignant ailment known as 
cancer. But the origin of the disease, 
its method of transmission, and beyond 
treatment by surgery, X-rays and 
radium, remain unknown. In quite re- 
cent years and to an intensive degree 
in 1947, organizations have been formed 
which encourage research, equip hos- 
pitals with X-ray apparatus and ra- 
dium, and urge people to give impor- 
tance to the danger of cancer by 
consulting a physician at the earliest 
moment after a mere suspicion of the 
disease has been aroused. Promptness 
of treatment often effects cures. 


Modern advances in physical healing 
At the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association the secular 
press quoted from one of the statis- 
tical reports that there are still whole 
counties in the United States that lack 
even one hospital. Nevertheless great 
progress has been made in enlarging 
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Ae 
institutions of healing and equippiy 
them to give effective medical and su 
gical treatment. A report from whi¢ 


we quote with confidence in its acev 
racy, states as for the year 1945 that: 
the U. S. there were 6,511 hospital 
containing beds to the number «| 
1,738,944. Patients admitted numbere 
16,257,402. The same authority, th 
World Almanac, states that 433,0 
persons were patients in mental hos 
pitals during the same period of tim: 
A column appeared in the Almanac 
report under the heading Bassinet | 
We suppose that signifies departur) 
from practices current in the days — 
our youth when the family doe 
usually at inconvenient hours, we 
summoned to “bring babies into # 
world.” 
If you have anything to do with a 
of your local hospitals or if you ay 
hearing from the financial side of the” 
administration, you are hearing of oi 
increased costs at these institutions. » 
you have information from the tr 
urer you are likely to be told of 
ieties confronting the board of truster 
whose management is expected to kee 
expenditures within receipts. “Beir 
in the red” threatens, if it has not a 
ready arrived. x 
A considerable degree of financi 
relief to hospitals and to those wh 
need their care has come by use of 
co-operative association common 
known as the Blue Cross. Participan’ 
in this society in the year 1946 are r H 


000 persons.” The management 
been amended, so as to make a mo 
equitable assignment of money to tl! 
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ospitals providing treatment. People 
ot belonging are advised to join. To 
ae best of our knowledge it is a com- 
/iendable form of insurance. 

Before leaving this subject of hos- 
vitals, we think it opportune to say a 
ord of explanation of their increased 
vharges. They are unavoidable, since 
/acreases in the cost of food, medicines, 
jurses, staff and practically every 
‘orm of overhead require higher pay- 
‘nents. It seems to us probable that if 
‘very physician and every druggist 
ondertook to supply the equipment, 
‘neet manufacturing costs and provide 
‘dequate personnel, a deeper red 
‘yould appear on the account books of 
very family encountering the need of 
‘ome form of healing. 

_ We also dare adduce the position 
tiven sickness in the realm of human 
sardships in the teaching of Jesus. We 
jo not advocate denominational hos- 
vitals. We deem it dubious wisdom to 
ake advantage financially of a sick 
jan. But everyone should have some 
yartnership in institutions that cure 
veople afflicted with diseases. The 
maintenance of good hospitals is a 
fommunity effort in which church 
nembers should be active, undenomi- 
jationally. 


duman problems 

The problem of the Dispossessed, 
he D.P.’s, to use the current abbrevi- 
ition, has had as one of its factors the 
leep sympathy of North Americans 
fenerally and of the followers of Christ 
Nn particular. 

Were we living in the period for 
which we have available knowledge of 
he practices of the ancient kings and 
fictorious conquerors, our military and 
‘vil authorities would probably know 
what to do, and within the two years 
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that have elapsed, it would have been 
done. Wholesale transmigrations would 
have been inaugurated, the conquered 
yielding to the decisions of the victors 
“as was the custom” of the time. There 
would have been no league of nations 
and no charter which must be con- 
sulted. Neither would there have been 
the philosophy of democracy, nor proc- 
lamation of such idealism as was an- 
nounced under the title of “The Four 
Freedoms,” to obtain which for the 
whole world and to maintain which in 
the Americas, nations went to war. 

Whatever else one may conclude 
relative to past centuries, he is drivem 
to agree that theories of idealism or 
applications of ancient prophecies are 
row in the forum of earnest world dis- 
cussion. The complications met by 
diplomacy in the process of providing 
a renewal of an established home land 
to millions of World War victims has 
one factor that is modern, said factor 
being the resources of the powerful 
United States government, which can 
therewith entertain the proposition of 
receiving 400,000 alien persons at the 
rate of 100,000 per year. 

It is our opinion that no opposition 
to such a grant will block its legaliza- 
tion by the Congress. It is, however, a 
conclusion for which there is ample 
justification in the nation’s past experi- 
ences, that the distribution of these 
homeless folk should: be prescribed to 
a considerable degree in connection 
with receiving them. They should not 
be encouraged to coagulate themselves 
in communities already overlarge and 
disastrously dominated by political and 
religious claims that oppose or at least 
delay unduly their absorption into the 
citizenship of their fellow Americans 
or their fellow Canadians. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Synod Acquires $20,000 Parsonage 
And Office for President C. A. Linn 


By D. L. Heerar 


GrorciA-ALABAMA SyNop’s new presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles A. Linn, and his family, 
have moved into their new home in At- 

lanta. A reception 
Georgia-Alabama was given them 
June 11, by the 
three Lutheran congregations in that city. 

Purchase of a home and office for the 
president was authorized by the synod at 
a special meeting April 8. The facilities 
were purchased Apr, 18, at a cost of $20,000. 

Tue Rev. J. C. Perry, missionary on fur- 
lough from India, will be the missionary 
speaker at the annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, which will be 
held in the Church of the Reformation, 
Savannah, the Rev. J. N. Slice, pastor, 
October 14-16. 

LUTHERAN Wortp AcTION director, the 
Rev. T. H. Weeks, reports that receipts 
through June 29 have paid the synod’s two- 
year quota to the amount of 131 per cent. 


Tue Rev. Joun L. Yost, Jr., former pai 
tor of Holy Trinity Church, Lynchbur 
Va., became pastor of St. Paul’s, Savanna 
on May 20. He was installed June 8, by E 
father, Dr. John L. Yost, and his wife 
father, Dr. Carl B. Caughman. 

Tue Rev. Henry D. Kiecktry, former pai 


tor of Church vf the Advent, Naval Bas! 


Charleston, S. C., became pastor of tl 
Church of the Redeemer, Macon, on June) 
and was installed by President Linn June 

Tue Rev. Hucw E. BAUMGARTNER, JR., Yr) 
signed as pastor of Holy Trinity, Elberta 
July 1, and accepted a call as pastor 
First English Church, Mobile. 4 

Tue Rev. Joun A. SAnpers resigned ti 
Plains pastorate July 1, and accepted a ci 
to Holy Trinity, Elberton, effective July’ 

THE Rev. Raymonp D. Woop, now past 
of St. Andrew’s, Charleston, S. C., has a 
cepted a call to Church of the Ascensic 
Savannah, effective Aug. 15. 

Dr. George J. Gongaware, pastor emel| 
tus of St. John’s, Charleston, S. C., has be® 
very helpful in supplying St. Paul’s ai 
Ascension, Savannah, during their respe’ 
tive vacancies, 


; 
} 


| 


|. 
' 
| 
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is shown above. 


She is the first Canadian Lutheran deaconess to serve in Canada. 


The serv) 


took place July 6. Left to right are Fred Durst, vice chairman of the congregation; Dr. H.. 
Lehman, president of Waterloo College; Sister Catherine Neuhardt, director of the Luther 
Settlement House, Philadelphia, and a member of the Board of Deaconess Work; Dr. J. H. Rel! 
president of Canada Synod; Sister Florence; A. W. Sandrock, secretary; and E. C, Schw 


treasurer of the congregation. 
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_ Mucu rmtTerest is being shown in the 
_ ming summer school for Church Work- 
_s for the South Carolina and Georgia- 
» labama Synods to be held at Newberry 
_ollege, Newberry, S. C., Aug. 11-23, 1947. 
ne week of Aug. 11-17 will be a youth 
imp for intermediates and seniors. The 
- »cond week will be leadership education 
\ eek. 
REDEEMER, ATLANTA, the Rev. John R. 
_ rokhoff, pastor, received 19 adult mem- 
‘2rs, on Pentecost, and a class of 16 young 
_ 20ple were received by confirmation. The 
qurch council has approved plans for 
_ uilding a new church edifice with a seat- 
- 1g capacity more than double that of the 
- cesent building. The estimated cost is 
~ 200,000. A parish worker has been secured 
_ -Miss Inez Seagle of Lincolnton, N. C. The 
ongregation has adopted as missionary 
_ roject, the Tsundur parish in India, com- 
_ osed of nine congregations and six prim- 
ty schools, at a cost of $500. 
| “Every Memper Day” was observed June 
_ 9, at Resurrection, Augusta, the Rev. J. 
_ ‘rank Davis pastor. The enrollment in the 
_ aeation church school, held the first week 
_ adune, reached 150. The school was under 
‘he direction of Mrs. Albert Frey, parish 
vorker. 
Miss Gretchen Brandenberg, after 39 
“ears as organist and choir director, re- 
_ired from these duties at Easter. The con- 
" regation presented her a gift in recogni- 
‘ ion of her long service to the church. The 
' cout troop, with F. A. Eargle as scout- 
master, has 18 members. 
\ In Sr. Joun’s, Artanta, the Rev. C. K. 
Jerrick, pastor, a Children of the Church 
i and a children’s choir have been 


“ganized. Mr. Lloyd A. Moll, lay president, 
recently elected president of Middle 
rgia College at Cochran, Ga., and as- 
sumed his duties July 1. Pastor Derrick 
- aught in the Summer School for Church 
_ Workers of the Florida Synod at St. Augus- 
_ ine, Fla., July 27-Aug. 2, and will serve as 
7 *haplain of the Youth Camp of South 
_ Yarolina and Georgia~Alabama Synods at 
_ Newberry College. 

_ Carist Cuurcu, Cullman, Ala., the Rev. 
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Cecil Helmly pastor, celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of its organization recently. 
The Rev. David F. Conrad was guest 
preacher. The offering, which amounted to 
nearly $500, will be used to purchase a 
new organ. On July 6, Pastor Helmly cele- 
brated his 16th anniversary as pastor. 


Youth Camp is Held at Sweetwater; 
Money, Food Given Lutheran Home 


By RatpH I. SHOCKEY 


Campen—With singing choristers in the 
boats and lighted’ candles floating peace- 
fully down the Mullica River, another 
successful Lutheran Youth Camp came to 

an inspirational conclusion 
New Jersey at Sweetwater, N. J. Super- 

vised instruction, recreation 
and expressional activities, were featured 
in the sessions conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Lutheran Ministerial Association 
of Camden and vicinity, July 7-14. 

The Rev. Marcus Otterbein, Parish and 
Church School Board representative, 
served as one of the instructors in addition 
to the Rev. Harry Bowman and the Rev. 
Wilbur Laudenslager. The Rev. Ralph J. 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (ollege 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 

At present 20 states are represented, 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 

The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 

in the ULCA 
For information write— 


REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Steinhauer was recreational director. Pas- 
tors Stewart H. Rudisill and Leonard Good 
served as stewards, the Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Paul Schaeffer were on the editorial staff, 
and the social activities were supervised 
by Mrs. Ralph I. Shockey and Miss Evelyn 
Houlroyd. Miss Magdalena Houlroyd di- 
rected the handicraft department and Mrs. 
Clement Heverly was the camp nurse. 
The Rev. C. Donald Heft was general 
director of the camp, and the Rev. Eugene 
Umberger served as registrar. More than 
100 campers and staff members enrolled. 
PRESENTING a gift of $2,000 to the Lutheran 
Home of New Jersey, Moorestown, was the 
highlight of the first annual June meeting 
of the Women’s Auxiliary held at the 


Kamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean KE. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PASTOR—Carl H. Bartsch, D.D. 
Student Assistant—George Lundquist 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULE 
OF pa eet is JULY AND 


ST 
Two Services 9:00 and 10:45 A. M. 
Church School 9:00 A. M. 
CELEBRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
First Sunday of each month 8:00 A. M. 
First Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 
WELCOME TO OUR SERVICES 


In Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Just off U. S. 
vee Highways 


24, 29, 30, 33 


Trinity Church 
405 W. Wayne St. 
The Service 


aul H. Krauss, D.D., eee 
L. David Miller Jr., B.D., M.S.M., Asst. Pastor 
* Sept. through June services at 9:00, 
10:45 A. M.,. 4:45 P. M. 
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home, June 24, The check was given to t] 
Rev. Harold F. Muffley, president of t) 
board of trustees, by Mrs. Norman Snyd 
president of the auxiliary. 

Hundreds of cans of food were donat! 
by members from the 64 churches in th 
area, also many household articles. 

Officers elected for the year include Mj — 
Norman Snyder, Burlington, presider : 
Mrs. Oscar Garver, Camden; vice pres 
dent; Mrs. Gilbert Hovey, Merchantvil 
financial secretary; Mrs. Caroline Zij . 
Barrington, treasurer. 

The charter membership was 1,899. 

THE ANNUAL BANQUET for Lutheran pa 
tors of the Trenton area was held at t) 
Heidelberg Inn, Trenton, June 23. A soc) 
hour was enjoyed by the pastors and the 
wives, after which presentation of the wo. 
of the Lutheran Home of New Jersey w 
given by the Rev. Ralph I. Shockey, supe 
intendent. i 
 — 


WELFARE 


! 
’ 


Ten years old 

When the Lutheran Welfare Society | i 
North Dakota organized 10 years ago t 
positions of executive secretary, direct 
of public relations, case worker, steno} 
rapher, and bookkeeper were all rolled | 
and given to one person. Today 22 peop 
are on the payroll. Included are ce 
workers, receiving home employees, i 
stitutional pastors, stenographers, and 
bookkeeper. 

Blueprint for the 10th anniversary ye 
calls for three pew buildings. The Evai 
gelical/ Lutheran Church has donat 
$90,000 from the Nellie J. Svee Fund. Ge 
is an additional $110,000 from North Di 
kota Lutherans. 1 

Primary purpose of the society has 
to care for children. During the 10 yea 
649 have received service. In 1946, a to 
of 248 children and 23 unmarried moth 
received help. Of the children, 124 w 
born out of wedlock. The next large gro’ 
came from homes where separation — 
divorce had split the parents. 
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20 at State League Convention; 
r° Mission Churches Organized 


By Curistian P. JENSEN 


_ SyracusE—The New York State Luther 
/sague convention in Syracuse, May 29- 
ne 1, brought over 400 young people to- 

‘ther to elect officers and to discuss league 

activity including the mis- 

r York sionary project and the ap- 

portionment plan as set up 
‘the Luther League of America. 

The following were elected to hold office 
-¢ the coming year: President, Kenneth 
gan, Eastern District; vice president, 
_y Sharp, Genesee Valley District; record- 
2 secretary, Ruth Van Campen, Hudson 
illey District; corresponding secretary, 
jnet Kennedy, Syracuse District; trea- 
'rer, Donald Graf, Western District. 

‘The 1948 convention is scheduled to meet 
| Brooklyn with Niagara Falls Leaguers 
dding for the 1949 session. 

‘The Lutheran mission for the Mattydale- 
orth Syracuse area, under the leadership 
' the Rev. Norberth H. Stracker, board 
‘issionary, held its organization meeting 
uly 2, choosing the name “Luther Memo- 
jal Evangelical Lutheran Church.” The 
jarter member list contains 77 names. 
‘he following men were elected to the 
nurch council: For one year, Albert Gill- 
yan, Bradley Fuller and Raymond Seibert; 
wr two years, Harold Hatch, Carl Kopp 
ad Charles Andress; for three years, 
‘eslie Mosier, Wilbur Webb and Norbert 
“ooge. 

Forty-eight children enrolled in the 
aurch school, with Mr. Raymond Dohne 
3/superintendent. Mrs. Raymond Seibert 
ads the Altar Guild. Plans are being 
aade for the organization of a Brother- 
‘ood, a Luther League, and a Missionary 
ciety in the fall. The formal organization 
teeting will be held on Sept. 14. 

THE ORGANIZATION MEETING of Christ 
thurch, Norwich, was held June 27. The 
tev. David A. Jensen, formerly pastor of 
‘hrist Church, Ghent, undertook this work 
or the Board of American Missions on 
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May 1. He had been at Ghent since Mar. 1, 
1945. 

At the organization meeting a council 
of nine persons was elected, and a plan, 
whereby 15 per cent of all receipts will be 
given to benevolence, was adopted. Charter 
membership includes 66 adults and 24 
children. 

Work in Norwich was started in Feb., 
1946, by Dr. C. A.. Ritchie, Binghamton. 
First meetings were held in the home of 
Ernest A. Schwind. The Rev. Glenn S. 
Eckard served this mission from Aug. 1, 


THE LUTHERAN HOME 
AT TOPTON, PA 
Rev. W. K. Reinert, Pastor-Supt. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration 


AUGUST 14, 1947 


Historical eta by the Children 
of the Home. 


Speaker: The Rev. Floyd L. Eichner, D.D. 
Concert by the Allentown Band 


Everybody Welcome 


A warm welcome awaits you 
At the end of the Lewis and Clark Trail 
At 


OUR SAVIOUR’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Temporarily located in the Strand Theatre 
Broadway at Downing 
Seaside, Oregon 
Paul Wm. Funk, Pastor 
Worship Service—11:00 A. M. 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 
16TH AVENUE 


at Grant St. 


One block north of the 
State Capitol 
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1946 to Dec. 31, when he returned to the 
navy as a chaplain. 

The congregation is negotiating for the 
purchase of property. 

Tue Syracuse District Luther League 
will hold its annual summer conference at 
Highland Park, Fabius, on Aug. 30-Sept. 1. 
This year, the leaguers of Mohawk Valley 
League have been invited to participate in 
the program. It is expected that about 100 
leaguers will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity. Wilbur Sensinger and Virginia 
Rumpf head the program committee, while 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 


Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Ete. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


Come to 


- ATLANTIC CITY 
For Surf, Sand and Sunshine 
WORSHIP IN 


ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 

Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL .......... 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE .................. 11:15 A.M. 
VESPERSecccnccstee eoteetsstsehoree :00 P.M. 


MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


HEUEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 


REV. A. A.“ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


Donald Ackerman and Frederick Cleme: 
have charge of general arrangements. 


PERSONS 


Association president [ 

The Rev. Willis R. Ford, Baltimore, 
has been named president of the Associ, 
tion of Council Secretaries. This body — 
composed of interdenominational work 
of city, state, and national organizatio: 

Mr. Ford is executive secretary of t) 
Council of Churches and ae 


cation of Maryland-Delaware and a 
ber of the Maryland Synod of the U: 
Lutheran Church. 


Assistant to the pastor 5 

New assistant to the Rev. J. E. stocil 7 
at St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., is M i 
Christine Huddle. A recent first ; 
graduate at Lenoir Rhyne College, she | 
the daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. Willii 
Huddle, Williamsport, Md. i 

Miss Huddle succeeds Miss Norma Rv, ~ 
Mangum, former young people’s work ~ 
for the Virginia Synod. Miss Mang 
marriage to Edward Hackman, electric 
engineer of Washington, D. C., has be) 
announced for the late summer. 


Reunited | 
After a separation of 22 years, whi 
began when both left Hannover, Germaty_ 
a brother and sister were reunited in Fe) 
City, Nebraska. 
They are Mrs. W. H. Plate of Honoluy ~ 
and the Rev. H. M. Biedenweg, pastor | 
St. John’s and St. Peter’s churches n 
Falls City. B I 
Mrs. Plate was accompanied here by I 
husband and their nine-year-old daught)| 7 
Evelyn. Mrs. Plate recognized her broth) 7 
immediately at the railway station sit) 
they had exchanged pictures. They alwe) ~ 
have corresponded. { 
Their parents, the Rev. and Mrs. Fre 
erick Biedenweg, live at Lueneburgh, — 
Hannover. 
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Jaity Church Marks Centennial; 


{on Vespers Conducted in Stadium 
By C. A. Portz 


{ANSFIELD—On Sunday, May 18, Trinity 
(irch, Jeromesville, celebrated its cen- 
tiaial anniversary with the Rev. F. Ray- 

mond White, a former pastor, de- 
livering the message at the morn- 
Lio ing service. In the afternoon, fol- 
Jing a picnic dinner, informal services 
ye held, with greetings brought by pas- 
4; J. F. Kindsvatter, Wooster; C. B. A. 
= cy, Lucas; and W. H. Baker, Wooster. 
_ he church has been served by the fol- 
1 ing pastors: C. C. Gunther, D. Smith, 
Job Fry, A. Helwig, A. Z. Thomas, S. P. 
Tifer, G. Z. Cochel, J. B. Burgner, N. H. 
A aver, W. H. Naffziger, C. F. Floto, J. W. 
“omas, J. F. Booher, P. L, Miller, F. Ray- 
and White, H. J. Fennig, R. A. Halver- 
dt, J. Wesley Runk, John E. Hofer, Carl 
(ad and the present pastor, the Rev. C. 
‘Moore, who began his work Aug. 1, 1945. 
“HE RicHLanp County Ministerial Asso- 
‘tion, an interdenominational organiza- 
jn, is sponsoring union Sunday evening 
vices at the Senior High School Stadium 
“Mansfield during July and August. The 
iy. C. A. Portz, pastor of St. Mark’s 
q urch, Mansfield, conducted the service 

‘ly 13, and Pastor Charles F. Sheriff of 

| Matthew’s was in charge July 27. 
32. Pavt’s concREGATION of the Smith- 
‘le parish gave its pastor, Dr. A. M. 
; mes, a surprise in honor of the 40th an- 
“versary of his ordination. Upon his ar- 
val at the church to conduct services, he 
‘ind President of Synod George W. 
ley there ready to take over and bring 
2 message. In addition, the parish pre- 
ated to its pastor a liberal purse. , 
‘Boru St. Michael’s and Mt. Zion congre- 
tions of the Mifflin parish are soon to 
ake extensive additions and improve- 
ants to their houses of worship. In addi- 
m to other improvements, Mt. Zion 
durch is placing a basement under the 
‘tire building. The Rev. C. B. A. Stacy 
pastor of the parish. 
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CENTRAL CONFERENCE reached 99 per cent 
of its two-year quota for Lutheran World 
Action on July 1. On the same date the 
Synod of Ohio exceeded the 100 per cent 
quota oy 3 per cent. Eastern Conference 
has raised 112 per cent of its quota and 
Western Conference 102 per cent. Twenty- 
three congregations of Central Conference 
were in excess of their quotas, while 43 are 
still endeavori: g to meet their goals. 

SEVERAL YEARS AGO Dr. D. Bruce Young, 
chairman of the Committee on Stewardship 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson _ 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 


Fully Accredited 
SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPT. 17 
For catalog and information write to the president 
PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 


‘WRITE FOR @@ 
CATALOG 


BENTLEY SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


and Beneficence in Ohio Synod, conceived 
the idea that much could be accomplished 
in stewardship through regular informal 
meetings of pastors and a selected group of 
laymen from each church. 

Purpose of the meetings is to develop 
the manpower of the church. The first 
meeting was conducted by Dr. Young and 
Executive Secretary Clarence C. Stoughton 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. 

All the bi-monthly meetings are in 
charge of a committee of laymen, a new 
one for each meeting. Discussions center 
around such subjects as: How better serve 
the church, pre-Lenten and every-member 
visitation, reorganization of church com- 
mittees, church publicity, religious educa- 
tion, the young people’s problem and the 


church, church finance, and stewardship. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$300 te %G00 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 
5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


Hotel 345328" 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Munager 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


‘/COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


~~ TOTES Se wT s cee Seow ees eee eo e SPY 


{wGeceecaeeseeeesoaevasesesesooses. 


IS HENRY: KECK £4 


‘STAMED- GLASS: 
ae ISM DIO GENESEE ST ij 
. { MIGOKEST SKILLED CRAPTSIMANS a) i 4 
} ~* bed * DRIGINAL = DESIG 5 as So 
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Active participation by all laymen $ 
heartily encouraged by the group leade). 

Mr. Roy E. Stroup, Shelby, Ohio, aa 
director for the Laymen’s Movement 7 
chairman of the Central Conference Co- 
mittee on Stewardship, is the keymana 
planning and directing these meetings C 
the laymen. 

A paAuGHTER, Mary Christine, was ba 
July 2, to Pastor and Mrs. Olin W. Aug- 
baugh. Pastor Aughbaugh is associate t 
First Church, Mansfield. 

TrrRO-SULPHUR SPRINGS parish conduct 
an all-parish worship and picnic followsy 
the service, July 20. The Rev. Frank .7 
Secrist of Second-Trinity Church, Dayt, 
spoke. The Rev. Robert H. Miller and > 
Rev. Austin F. Shell are pastors of 127 
joint parish. 

Of the 50 camps and summer 7 
operated by synods of the ULC, Cay 
Mowana, located near Mansfield, is one t 
which Ohioans are proud because of } 
fine location, the splendid program it offe, 
and the work it accomplishes. The se 7 
camp periods extend from June 15 to A®. 
30. At present girls between the ages! 
10-15 occupy the camp and will be th 
until Aug. 15, when boys between the 
of 9-12 will take over. The camp is un 
the direction of the Rev. Carl A. Drise) 
director of Religious Education and You 
People’s Work in the Synod of Ohio. 


Inner Mission Speakers Named 


Lay and clerical leaders in various phat 
of inner mission work will be on the p= 
gram of the 15th Inner Mission Conferer 
Sept. 2-5, at Paradise Falls, Pa. The cv’ 
ference is sponsored by the Board of In? 
Missions of the Ministerium of Penns 
vania. j 

Tho&Se on the program are Sister Sop 
Moeller, public health worker of the Bo’ 
of American Missions at Konnarock, 
Dr. William R. Seaman, pastor of Bi 
manuel Church, Souderton, Pa.; Dr. B 
E. Fischer, president of the Ministeril! 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. Morris S. Greth, ps 
fessor of sociology at Muhlenberg Colles” 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


_, J. Franklin Robinson, director of the 
‘ildren’s Service Center of Wyoming 
‘ley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; Mr. Leland V. 
-ardman, special agent in charge of the 
iladelphia District, Federal Bureau of 
vestigation; the Rev. A. W. Shumaker 
; stor of Church of the Redemption, Phila- 
‘\phia, former army chaplain; the Rev. 
vederick C. Frommhagen, assistant area 
plain, U. S. Veterans’ Administration; 
Ve Henry S. Gehman, professor at Bence! 
1 Seminary; Dr. John O, Reinemann, 
oe department of Research and 
‘itistics of the Municipal Court of Phila- 
Jobin Pa. 


CAMPUS 


nthe move 
[Crating furniture and books is the Rev. 
eorge W. Forell, pastor of St. Peter’s 
fe, the Bronx, New York City. He 
| has been called to 
Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter, 
Minn., as_ assistant 
professor of philos- 
ophy. 

A graduate of 
Philadelphia S emi- 
nary, Pastor Forell 
has studied at Prince- 
| ton Seminary and the 
ev. George W. Forell University of Vienna. 
@ was graduate assistant in the depart- 
‘ent of church history at Union Seminary, 
ew York City, from 1943 to 1945. He is a 
ember of the American Society of Church 
istory and the secretary-treasurer of the 
Merican Society for Reformation Re- 
earch. 


Ne 


‘allege gazers 

‘Under the microscope will go American 
ileges at a conference on Christianity 
ad higher education, Muhlenberg College, 
ept. 10-12. Peering at campus conditions 
ill be Lutheran student pastors from the 
ew England and Middle Atlantic states, 
embers of boards and faculties of Lu- 
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theran colleges, and presidents and Lu- 
theran faculty members of non-church in- 
stitutions. 

ULC President Franklin Clark Fry will 
begin the examining process with “The 
Stake of the Church in Higher Education.” 


GET AN ANNUITY... 


It may mean long life 
for you — It will mean 


new life for others! 


The peace of mind 
which comes from a 
regular income and 
provision for the fu- 
ture may add years to 
your life. Figures 
prove that owners of 
annuities are longer 
lived than the aver- 
age person. 


As a holder of an Annuity Agreement of the 
American Bible Society you receive a check 
at stated intervals, regardless of disturbing 
world conditions. Such checks have never 
failed, though they have been issued regularly 
for more than 100 years, You enjoy protection 
in old age through a steady income. You enjoy 
also the permanent satisfaction of taking part 
in the essential work of making the Bible 
more widely available throughout the world. 


Let us send you “A Gift That Lives?’ a little 
booklet that explains the plan and how you 
may enjoy its two-fold advantages—plus cer- 


tain tax exemptions. 
AN 
INCOME 
ASSURED 


ae | 


American Bible Society 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


OJ Please send me without obligation your 
booklet (,-72 entitled ‘A Gift That Lives?’ 


CIT enclose $.ossssenee for the world-wide dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures. 


INN Gs cceseoteesstssssoeess 


Denomination... 


Also among the lecturers will be Dr. O. P. 
Kretzmann, president of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity; Dr. Harold L. Yochum, president 
of Capital University; Dr. George F. 
Thomas, professor of religious thought at 
Princeton University; Dr. Paul J. Hoh, 
president of Philadelphia Seminary; Dr. 
Millard Gladfelter, provost of Temple Uni- 
versity. 


1947 Ashram 
Wuat: 1947 Ashram of the Lutheran 


Student Association of America. 


A LIFE MESSAGE... 
A LIFE CONCLUSION 


E. Stanley Jones 


author of Abundant Living 


@ A foremost author and reli- 
gious leaders offers a dy- 
namic guide for those who 
want to walk the Christian 
Way. These devotional read- 
ings point the Way, step by 
step, to a really full life—for 
everyone, everywhere, and 
in every circumstance. $1.00 


At all bookstores 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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Wuere: Camp Asilomar, 64-acre cam- — 


site located 100 miles south of San Fr:- 
cisco on the Monterey Peninsula. 
Wuen: Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 
Within the sound of the roar of surf ) 


students and leaders will begin their c- | 


porate spiritual quest on the theme “Jey; 


Christ is Lord.” Opening speaker will > I ; 
Dr. Morris Wee, executive secretary of °: | 


National Lutheran Council Student Sei: 
ice Commission. | 

Included among speakers to guide thir. 
ing throughout the week will also be U! 
President Franklin Clark Fry; Gover’ 
Luther Youngdahl of Minnesota; Dr. Ke. 
rad Koosman, president of the Califor) 
District of the American Lutheran Chur, 
Dr. T. Z. Koo, a secretary of the Wo! 
Student Christian Federation; and Dr, P?| 
Empie, director of Lutheran World Acti | 


Leaguers Meet in York 


Approximately 300 Luther Leaguers fr . 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod gather. 
July 10-12, for their annual convention | 
St. Paul’s Church, York, Pa. z| 

Officers elected were: Margaret McFa‘| 
president; Janet Brill, first vice preside’ 
Vernon Naugle, second vice preside: 
Mary Diceley, secretary; Winifred Sw 
gart, assistant secretary; John Bernhei 
treasurer; Cornelia Catheart, execut™) 
secretary. The Rev. Ralph C. Robinson | 
Spring Grove is the pastoral advisor. 

Theme of the convention was “Foll!) 
Me.” The Rev. George Harkins of Harr 
burg, convention chaplain, gave e@ 
leaguer a key to the city of York dur: 
the quiet moments as he spoke of the 
dentations in “Your Own Religious Ke 


} 

i] 
] 
; 


Mary Helen Smith of Sunbury, wind 7 _ 


of the model devotional contest, presen” 
the program she submitted. Lila Lee Sm 
of Spring Grove, an intermediate, w: 
second place in the contest. Roy Henri 
son, representing the Luther League — 
America, was given a check which paid! 
full the 1947 synodical Luther Leag: 
apportionment. ( 
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 \omen Hear President J. J. Scherer 


_{’s. Osborne Heads Mission Group 
By Witu1am EK. EISENBERG 


3TRASBURG—A plea for rebuilding the 
_ (ristian home was made by Dr. J. J. 
_ therer, president of Virginia Synod, when 
| addressed the Virginia Synod Women’s 
‘ssionary Society convention here July 
‘yenteenth. 

“Christianity,” he told the gathering, 

epends on the home, and no one will 
deny the home is breaking 
down.” Asserting that there 
are two alternatives—the state 
id the individual—which may set the 
wttern for home life, the clergyman ad- 
peated rebuilding the Christian home on 
Jesus Christ and his way.” 
Mrs. Chester Osborne of Roanoke was 
ected president of the synodical organ- 
ation at its meeting in St. Paul’s Church. 
he succeeds Mrs. J. T. Frye of Wardens- 


» rginia 


ville, W. Va. Mrs. A. A. Shutters of Edin- 
burg was named vice president; Mrs. Téd 
H. Clark, Roanoke, was re-elected record- 
ing secretary; and Miss Mildred Alphin 
of Lexington was re-elected secretary of 
the synodical society. 

Dr. ALFRED Davis HENKEL, Winchester, a 
descendant of Lutherans who pioneered in 
the settlement of the Shenandoah Valley, 
died May 27. He was 86. As a family 
physician, his 60 years of practice bridged 
the horse and buggy age with modern 
times. His father, the late Dr. Solon P. C. 
Henkel, was the son of Dr. Solomon Henkel 
who was the eldest son of the Rev. Paul 
Henkel, home missionary pastor of the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. His mother 
was a granddaughter of Gotfried Mueller 
who came to Winchester in pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. 

Surviving are a son, Alfred S. Henkel; 
a daughter, Virginia M. Henkel; and five 
sisters, Mrs. N. G. Moore, Mrs. Elon O. 
Henkel, Miss Martha Henkel, Mrs. Walter 


...A GREAT DOOR...IS OPEN 


at the 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


IN CHICAGO 


Our new, enlarged quarters and strong faculty enable us, as 
never before, to provide sound Bible training for young people 
who wish to take part in the consecrated work of spreading 
God’s word throughout the world. 


TUITION FREE! 


Rev. Allen R. Blegen, 
Dean 


With no tuition charge for our specialized subjects and with inexpensive books, your 
work along the road as a Christian Disciple can easily be started. Systematic Bible train- 
ing and radio opportunities through student Gospel broadcasts makes ideal preparation 
for Missionary work. Classes day or evening. Co-educational. G. I. Training. 


BIBLE CAMP, August 24, through Labor Day 
Write for full particulars. Address 
Allen R. Blegen—Dean, Suite 1201, 4754 W. Washington St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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Huffard, and Mrs. W. W. J. Ritchie. The 
funeral was conducted by the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Eisenberg, pastor of Grace Church, 
Winchester. 


Zeb Trexler Addresses Brotherhood; 


C. A. Pilson, Synod Treasurer, Dies 
By Harotp L. Hann 


SPEAKING out of first-hand experience 
with methods he has found practical, Zeb 
B, Trexler, president of the ULC Brother- 
hood, addressed the 17th annual conven- 

tion of the West Vir- 


West Virginia ginia synodical Broth- 
erhood on “How To 


Put Men To Work In The Church.” 
Previously that afternoon Brotherhood 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPI1 


Select Moore Gowns for an In- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, Intermediate and junlor 
choirs In many beautiful mate- 
rlals. Write for FREE Cholr Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,1, New York 16,N.¥. 


You will like a Wicks... 

for this instrument has all the 
qualities which exacting musicians 
desire in pipe organ performance. 
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in 1948. Special objectives with the & 
pansion of the synodical Brotherlod 
primarily in mind were adopted by 
present, 1% 

Re-elected to office were FranklinRy 
Browne, Clarksburg, president; Ose i. 
Lindow, Charleston, vice president; 1b 
liam R. Albright, Parkersburg, secretij= 
treasurer. E. F, Hohman of Edgwood «= 
gregation, Wheeling, was chosen fo a 
three-year-term on the executive Ci 
mittee. a 

The meeting was held in St. Mes 
Church, Clarksburg, Dr. W. P. Ce, 
pastor. i 

A MONTH AFTER he had been elected xt” 
the eighth consecutive time as treasure pf 
synod, C. A. Pilson, Fairmont, died in 
June 20. In his own congregation he w a 
councilman, associate Sunday school se 
intendent, and secretary of the Brotl)- 
hood at the time of his death, He & 
chosen repeatedly to be a lay delegatijo 
synod and the ULC conventions. 


Synod appointed H. L. Shelhamer, Morg =~ 
town, to fill the unexpired term of the © 
treasurer, 
“BIGGER AND MUCH BETTER than last ye)” 
was the evaluation placed on the sec@ 
annual camp for Lutheran youth sp > 
sored by West Virginia Synod under dit 
tion of the synodical secretary of Chris» 
Education, Dr. George W. Schillinger 
the Webster County 4-H Camp 1 
Cowen, W. Va., June 29-July 12. The F 
Reginald W. Deitz from the Parish 
Church School Board, Pastor and Mrs 
S. Shaulis, Evans City, Pa., pastors, tea” 
ers, and counsellors from the congre 
tions of synod, joined with 93 campers 
two weeks of study. ; 
Tue 34TH CONVENTION of the Wome 
Missionary Society of West Virginia Sy? 
was held in St. Paul’s, Huntington, the FB» 
Kenneth W. Munster, pastor, June 23°) 


The Luthe? 


iituring messages by Mrs. C. W. Baker, 
ULC Women’s Missionary president, 
{ Sister Virginia Wolfe, the convention 
jird reports that reflected progress in the 
»ansion of Christianity. 
lected as officers were Mrs. Raymond 
yder, Wheeling, president; Mrs. Robert 
‘ans, Accident, Md., vice president; Miss 
(liene Shaffer, Aurora, recording secre- 
ty; Mrs. Frank Daugneaux, Clarksburg, 
‘tistical secretary; and Mrs. C. J. Neu- 
las, Huntington, treasurer. 
AMONG THE DELEGATES at the International 
inday School Convention in Des Moines, 
va, in late July was Earl E. Seabright, 
Yo for more than 30 years has been 
verintendent of Trinity Sunday school, 
jneeling, He was sent as a delegate in 
jrognition of his long and notable service. 
_ AN ELECTRONIC ORGAN has been purchased 
| St. Paul’s congregation, Morgantown, 
“use in the church. Grace congregation, 
“irmont, has completely refurnished its 
‘ult Sunday School department with se- 
“sted hardwood chairs in walnut finish. 
On the first Sunday in July, the 1947 
lebay Vesper series opened in Oglebay 
rk, Wheeling. These summer vesper 
“tvices call the best of America’s preach- 


ung move. in thy yemth) and fer thy: henet 


he duye of thy youth... bux kavw thaw, 
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ing talent to the platform and are attended 
by thousands of people from the Greater 
Wheeling area. Dr. Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, pastor of Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., was the initial speaker 
on July 6. Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, Gettys- 
burg Seminary, was on the program for 
July 27. 

Tue Rev. J. W. Link, pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity and Mt. Gilead churches, Mt. Pleasant, 
N. C., has retired from the active pastorate 
and will make his home in Shepherdstown. 
He was ordained in 1910. 


Founder of Nachusa Home 
Dies at Age of 88 Years 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Burhenn Shippert, 
founder of the Nachusa Lutheran Home for 
Children, Nachusa, IIll., died June 23, at 
the age of 88 years. For the past 20 years 
she had resided with her daughter, Mary, 
first in Chicago, and then in Morgan Park. 

The children’s home opened in 1904 on 
property donated by Mrs. Shippert to the 
General Synod “for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a home for dependent children in 
the Middle West.” The property, at Na- 


Now Available 


DRAMATIC SOUND FILM 
ON CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


Powerful, timely—and good entertain- 
ment for the church and school group. 
Produced by the Lutheran Laymen’s 


League in the interests of Christian youth. 
Thrilling story. . . . professional cast... . 
Hollywood production—a film to delight 
young and old alike. 16 mm. 

Make your bookings now for 

Fall showings. 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S 


LEAGUE 


3558-B South Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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chusa, consisted of a 46-acre farm, suitable 
house, and other facilities for beginning the 
work. During the first year 18 orphans 
were admitted. Since that time more than 
400 have benefitted from Mrs. Shippert’s 
beneficence. 

Her husband, Henry T. Shippert, died in 
1919, They had five children, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Emmert, Dr. Mary E. Shippert, Mrs. Ruth 
Credland, Charles Shippert, and the late 
John P. Shippert. 

Funeral services were held in Morgan 
Park and in St. Paul’s Church, Nachusa, 
with the Rev. R. L. Sommer and the Rev. 
Otto Mueller officiating. Interment was in 
the Emmert Cemetery near Nachusa. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 


_ JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 
Has moved to 
616 GOSTLIN ST. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
Next door to Chicago 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Every- 
day, Birthday, Getwell and Personal Notes box’ assort- 
ments, Lovely cards both with and without the Bible 
texts. Learn about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN which 
adde dollars to your profits. ous sales! Nice profits! 
Send for full particulars — TODA 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Box 9342, Dept 15 - Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


D. L. McConnell 

Upon entering the east vestibule of FY 
Church, Rockport, Mo., to conduct servi 
June 15, the Rev. D. L. McConnell, 62, 
lapsed and died within a short time, — 
had conducted services at Langdon, 
that morning and appeared to be in i 
usual health. J 

Funeral services were held July 18, 
the Rockport church. The Rev. Reno 
Frobenius of St. Joseph, Mo., was in ch 
of the service. Dr. A. J. Beil of Lawr 
Kan., preached; the Rev. C. Arthur F 
berg of Bendena, Kan., read the scri 
the Rev. H. Vance Baird of Atchison, K) 
pronounced the benediction. 4 

Accommodations for many at the 
were made in the Methodist church, v hy 
loud speakers carried the service to th 
who could not find room in the Lu se 
church. Both churches were filled. _ 

The body was taken to Churchs Fe 
N. D., for burial. - 4 

In additian to his widow, Pastor McC 
nell is survived by a brother, Paul 
McConnell of Madison, Wis., and a sis) 
Helen C. McConnell of Cando, N. D. — 

Pastor McConnell studied music at Bu 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pa., and was 
accomplished pianist and organist. He t) 
his theological training at Wittenberg CF 
lege and Hamma Divinity School. Fo a 
number of years he was missionary sup 
intendent of the Kansas Synod, resign} 
that post in 1932 to become pastor of | a 
Rockport-Langdon parish. 

He was born at Yeagertown, Pa., te 
29, 1884, son of the late Dr. Chambers | + 
ther McConnell, a Lutheran pastor. He 5 
married to Miss Paula Engelhorn f 
Churchs Ferry, N. D., in 1914. They hac 9 
children. 


is 


ULC CALENDAR 


AUGUST ; 
31-Sept. 1. Women's Missionary Society, Neh 
Carolina Synod. Lenoir Rhyne | 
lege and St. Andrew's Chis! 


Hickory 
The Luthen 4 


*hicago 11 


Distinctive 
FRENCH FOLD CARDS 


Be well prepared with all the Christ- 
mas cards you need for personal use 
and for special project sale within 
your church. Select these lovely—yet 
inexpensive assortments. 


BOX NM3700. Ten large full color 
Christmas card folders. With Scrip- 
ture text. 


BOX NM3701. Same as NM3700, with- 
out Scripture. Exclusive design. Cards 
of distinction and charm. 


Price 50c; 5-9 boxes, 35c a box; 
10 or more boxes, 30c 


Please Order Through Your Nearest Branch Store 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 22 
Baltimore 1 
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Los Angeles 5 


DE LUXE 


CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 


Unusual artistry and design — with 
cheery Christmas greetings. The 
beauty of these cards helps them to 
sell themselves. Ideal assortments for 
church societies. 
BOX 4711— Twenty-one _attractive 
cards, each with an appropriate Scrip- 
ture text message. 
BOX 4711A—Same as the Box 4711 
assortment but without the Scripture 
text. 
Price $1.00 a box; 
5-9 boxes 69c each; 


10 or more boxes 60c each 


Columbia 3, S. C. 
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in CONCLUSION 


GOING ON A JOURNEY can easily turn 
out like having an operation. For 
months afterward one’s friends are m 
constant danger of having to listen to 
the story. Some day next February I 
may, suddenly grow reflective, and be- 
gin: “One day last summer I was look- 
ing down on the Danube... .” 

I might as well get this out of my 
system right now. Today, the 13th of 
July, I stood above the Danube River on 
its eastern side, and saw the rolling 
hills of Hungary in the south, and right 
across the river was Austria. 

This high point in Czechoslovakia 
where I was standing was just outside 
the ancient castle of the Hungarian 
kings, first built in the ninth century. 
Down below were little stone houses, 
some of them built in the fifteenth cen- 
tury when serfs lived in them in the 
feudal period, and people still live in 
them in squalor and indignity. 

There was a boat in the Danube, fly- 
ing the Russian flag. This is the area 
where people get orders from Moscow. 
It’s behind the so-called iron curtain. 
But all I could see was that a lot of 
people had brought their children up 
here for a Sunday afternoon outing, 
and a little band was playing the “Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube... .” actually the 
Danube was a clay-like yellow... . 

Storming over these hills centuries 
ago came the Turks, until they were 
defeated at Vienna in 1683, and I sup- 
pose children were playing on the grass 
that far back. The fields were green, 
and bore their harvests in those days. 

THIS IS THE SAME IDEA which struck 
me a week ago in an airplane as we 
followed the Rhine for almost a hun- 
dred miles, from near Arnheim on the 
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Dutch border down into German; 
There were villages, their red-tile 
roofs fresh and bright. Fields wer 
planted heayily with every imaginab) 
crop, in contrast to the heavier greg | 
of forest lands. I know the cities hay | 
been destroyed. ... I was in eee | 
where 40 per Bont of the buildings al, 
totally ruined and almost every ice 
has some shattered houses. I was © 
Hamburg and visited people living a 
damp cellars under the rubble. '% 
But when I think of people gesturir — 
in sad grandeur and saying, “Goodli 
to Europe,” I remember green fieki 
and children playing and people goir i 
to church. At 5 o’clock on a summi ~ 
Sunday I was in a church where the 
were more people than you could eve 
find at such a time in Philadelphia. 
Sophistication is bred in the citie 
political maneuvers are planned ther) ; 
and people grow hysterical and some — 
times starve. It would be ironic if th 4 
cities were all destroyed, and life had ~ i 
come back up from the grass roots, fro) _ 
among the villages and countryside, ar 
the children at play. I have as keen ~ 
sense as anyone of the tragedy that hi 
befallen the Old World. I have walke 
among the common people in Pari} 
Amsterdam, and Prague. Their incom), 
are a quarter of the average Americé) 
income, and their doubts of the futu 
are ten-fold ours. But I’m not convince 
all is ended over here. Not one-hur 
dredth part of this continent is sha’ 
tered. Russians are no more everlastir 
than Turks. Give the world time, and 
will straighten up. Maybe a century © 
enough .... but a thousand years | 
God’s sight are but as yesterday. | 
—ELSON RU)! 
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| 
“| SEE YOU'RE 
_A CHORISTER”— 


Recognition always raises organization spirit. Give 
your choir members choir pins, exclusive in design, 
emblematic of their loyalty and service. Choristers 
will wear their pins proudly on coat lapels, sweaters, 
blouses, etc. 


Dignified, Distinctive GOLD CHOIR PINS 
The Church Award for Choir Service 


The design features a gold plated lyre em- 


p blem with the word, CHOIR imprinted (NC387) 
across the lyre. Small in size, yet dignified $1.02; $10.80 a doz. 
and refined. A wonderful incentive for indi- tax included 


vidual and group loyalty. 


Introducing Two New 


LutherEmblem Jewelry Pieces 


Hundreds of Lutherans have indicated their pleasure with our new 
Luther Emblem jewelry pieces for costume wear. We are happy to 
announce these two additions to our line. Ideal for personal wear and 
gift buying. 


Lovely Link BRACELET ~— Fashioned in sparkling rhodium 
finish. Neat link design. Luther emblem in full color. Quality crafted. 
(CINDVIDOAIN] ete ceenes nnttecs terse art vans vanccspseostasbrigepseisteseeecenearni neta $2.40, including tax 


Silver Filigree 
BROOCH 


The Luther emblem provides a color- 
ful and attractive mounting on trans- 
parent lucite. A pretty costume piece. § 


CNIS 7) iecreesrecvcrves $3.60, including tax 


Write For Our New 
Circular Featuring Our 
Complete Jewelry Line 


Please Order At Branch Store Nearest You 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3. S. C. 
Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


leach. @ 
Home Making 


To guide future homemakers is a social service in which both 
Country and Church are concerned. 


The Federal Government— aware that a weakened home means. a 
weakened Nation—provides financial sup- 
port to high school home-making pro- 
grams. (Smith-Hughes Act.) 


The Lutheran Church— alert to the strategic value of Christian 


influence at the very point of training 
homemakers—provides approved training 
of Christian teachers of homemaking. 


America needs thousands of Christian girls to prepare for this important work. Alw: 
fascinating—to the Christian the guidance of homemakers is a glorious opportunity. DT 
to Federal support, homemaking teachers are better jpaid. And there’s no better prep: 
tion for that future home of your own. 

Carthage College is one of the few Lutheran Schools fully 
approved for preparing teachers of homemaking. 


Write for Catalog Opening date, Sept. 9, If 


Erland Nelson, President 


